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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_ 


MOMENTOUS decision has been taken in China. 

Yuan Shih-kai announced, with the approval of the 
Manchu dynasty, on Thursday, that the dynasty places its 
future in the hands of the National Conference which is 
shortly to be elected. The general opinion seems to be that 
the Conference will declare in favour of a Republic. As we 
recorded last week, the representatives of the rebels in the 
Rebel-Imperialist Conference at Shanghai do not admit the 
possibility of allowing the reigning House to continue, and 
even the Imperial representative was unable to refrain from 
expressing sympathy with the rebels. It was his report of his 
mission which has just brought about the very important 
declaration by Yuan Shih-kai. Whether Northern China is 
really republican at heart remains to be seen. It is to be 
remembered that it is very different in character from the 
people who have as their spokesmen the Westernizing scholars 
and philosophers of Canton. 


An interesting proposal was recently made that the 
Manchu Emperor should be allowed to remain as the cere- 
monial head of China, representing the nation in the sacred 
temples and propitiating on its behalf the spirits of his 
ancestors. Strange as the scheme sounds to our ears, it 
might not be too strange for China, and it would have the 
advantage in effect of abolishing an alien dynasty while 
satisfying conservative sentiments in favour of monarchy. 
But, according to the latest signs, the rush of republican feel- 
ing is, on the whole, too strong for even such a moderate 
compromise as this. Rumour is busy with the name of Sun 
Yat-sen, who has had an English education and whose 
father was a Christian, if he is not a Christian himself, as 
the first President. Another rumour says that Yuan Shih-kai 
would not refuse to be President if a request from the 
Manchus were added to a popular vote in his favour. 


The prevalent idea of the rebels is that the Chinese pro- 
vinces should be federated and should resemble the United 
States of America. We cannot believe for a moment that 
China is politically educated for what is a noble but alsoa 
very complicated form of democracy. But one knows from 
experience that a democratic form may cover a multitude of 
reactionary devices, and possibly in this way China might 
win her way through many trials to the form of government 
that suited her best. It does not seem likely that. the Manchu 
House which is now falling in pitiful ruins will be treated 
cruelly or offensively; nor is there even at this crisis any anti- 





foreign movement, which indeed would be opposed to the 
genius of the whole rebel movement. 


We have discussed the future as though the National Con- 
ference would probably decide in favour of a Republic, but it 
would be rash to assume that it will do so. And we must not 
leave out of account the influence of the Great Powers. Japan 
will no doubt exercise whatever pressure she properly can to 
prevent the establishment of a Republic, which would be very 
distasteful to her. We believe that the plan of putting the 
Manchu House at the mercy of the people has been conceived 
in the interests of peace and solely for the good of China. We 
sincerely hope that the solution will be a happy one. 


On Tuesday 700 tribesmen in Persia attacked a small 
British force of 100 Sowars under Captain Birdwood, which 
was conducting Mr. Smart, the British Consul, to Shiraz, 
Mr. Smart was wounded in the thigh, three Sowars were 
killed and others were wounded. Further Indian troops 
under British officers have been hurried to Bushire as well as 
all available ships, so that precautions have been promptly 
taken for whatever measures of protection or punishment 
may be necessary. At Tabriz the fighting which we reported 
last week between the Russians and Persian Constitutionaliste 
has continued, The Russian Consulate has been besieged 
and the total Russian casualties, according to the Times 
correspondent, are estimated at 150. Gross excesses are 
reported to have been committed by both sides, but in the 
absence of any satisfactory evidence we need not do more 
than chronicle the rumours and express our scepticism, 


A semi-official announcement has been issued at St. Peters- 
burg describing the measures which Russia proposes to take, 
These include— 

“(1) The arrest of all Russian and Persian subjects who have 
participated in the attacks upon the Russian troops, and their 
trial by court-martial. 

(2) The disarmament of the Fedais and other troublesome 
native elements. 

(3) The destruction of places where resistance might be 

offered.” 
It is most unfortunate that fighting, of which we fear we do 
not by any means know the full extent, should have broken 
out just after the Cabinet had triumphed over the Mejliss, 
and had decided to dismiss Mr. Shuster and treat with Russia, 
M. Mornard, a Belgian, is supported by the British Legation 
as Mr. Shuster’s successor as Treasurer-General. The appoint- 
ment would be very agreeable to Russia, but British mer. 
chants are said to object to it on the ground that M. Mornard 
is not sufficiently impartial. 


The military correspondent of the Times discusses in 
Tuesday's paper the difficulties before the Italians in Tripoli. 
There are now nearly 30,000 Italian troops available, but the 
failure to turn the enemy out of Bir Tobras, which we recorded 
last week, is one of the various symptoms that very little 
progress is being made. Nor is this to be wondered at; the 
weather has been unsuitable for aeroplanes, and reconnaissance 
has therefore not been conducted properly, as there is a lack 
of cavalry. It is evident that at Bir Tobras the Italians were 
without information as to the strength of the Arabs. The 
crossing of the desert can be accomplished in one of three ways: 
by throwing a light railway into the interior—a very long and 
difficult undertaking —by establishing posts at intervals for the 
storage of water, or by forming a huge system of camel 
transport to accompany the army. The posts would have 
to be very strong, and the establishing of them would be a 
long and very considerable enterprise in itself. As for camel 
transport, the thousand camels said to be at General Caneva’s 
disposal would be utterly insufficient. Napoleon preferred 
deserts to mountains or rivers as the natural protection of a 
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State, and he had good reason. We expect, as we have said 
before, that the Italians will have to rely a good deal on 
throttling the trade of the interior by sitting at the chief 
trading towns. 


The Temps and Figaro of Tuesday discuss the possibility 
of disputes over the new Franco-German Treaty. One 
doubtful point refers to the ownership of the islands opposite 
the junction of the new Cameroons frontier and the river 
Congo. The second refers to the length of the new frontier 
on the rivers Congo and Ubangi. If, as the German Foreign 
Secretary has said, the German frontier is to reach the middle 
of the river Congo, Germany would certainly claim the 
islands within that line. France, it is understood, is not 
inclined to allow the new frontier to go further than the bank, 
but no diplomatic conversations on the subject have yet taken 
place. Probably such conversations will be unnecessary till 
the frontier is actually delimited. The treaty provides for 
the arbitration of a third party in case of a deadlock. As to 
the length of the new frontier on the rivers, it is said that 
Germany already claims more than the treaty assigns to her. 
As the Times correspondent suggests, it may be that the 
Germans are reckoning the length of the frontier according 
to the indentations of the banks. 


The special correspondent of the Times who was Iately at 
Salonika sent to Wednesday’s paper an important summary 
which he has just received of the private proceedings of the 
Committee of Union and Progress in September and October. 
It is evidently the object of the Committee to continue the 
policy of giving a privileged position to Turks as distin- 
guished from the non-Moslem elements of the Empire. If 
concessions have been made with one hand they are to be 
taken away to a considerable extent with the other. Small 
offices may be filled by Christians, but such posts as that of 
Vali or Mutessarif must always be held by Turks. <A 
Christian may be nominated as governor in one province, how- 
ever, “in order to prove that the Government is not anti- 
Christian.” The disarmament of Christians must be abandoned 
for the present, as “it creates too much disturbance,” but the 
authorities must keep themselves informed as to whether the 
Christians are armed or not. Moslems, on the other hand, 
must be armed, and Turkish bands should be secretly 
employed to pursue Christian bands and exterminate those 
who are in communication with revolutionaries. Although 
the Albanians are to be allowed their Latin character, mis- 
sionaries of the Arabic alphabet are to be set to work. A 
political and economic union of Persia with Turkey should 
be aimed at. A pan-Islamic campaign is also recommended 
in Bulgaria, Russia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and elsewhere. 


While the King has been big-game shooting in Nepal the 
Queen has visited some of the picturesque cities of Rajputana, 
and her visit has been immensely appreciated. From Ajmir 
the Queen went to Bundi and Kotah, at both of which places 
she visited the famous palaces. It is stated that the King has 
shot thirty tigers and thirteen rhinoceroses. It was arranged 
that the King and Queen should meet on Friday and reach 
Calcutta to-day, Saturday. On January 8th they will leave 
Calcutta and will sail from Bombay homewards on January 


10th. 


The Indian National Congress resumed its sittings on 
Wednesday, when a resolution welcoming the King-Emperor 
and Queen-Empress was adopted unanimously, and a Bengali 
song especially composed in honour of the royal visit was 
sung. Resolutions were also adopted expressing gratitude 
for the annulment of the partition of Bengal, and asking for 
the repeal of the Seditions Meetings and Press Acts. In 
reference to the change of capital to Delhi, Mr. Jurendranath 
Banerjee is reported to have declared, amid loud applause, 
that Bengal’s influence did not depend upon whether Calcutta 
was or was not the capital for three months, but upon the 
moral and intellectual character of the people of Bengal, 
which remained unaffected by the change. Amongst other 
resolutions adopted were some demanding preferential treat- 
ment of Indian goods, the extension of the elective elements 
in local bodies, and retrenchment in public expenditure, 

The Daily Mail of Wednesday prints, under the title “ What 
Germany Wants,” a long conversation with Professor Del- 








briick reported by its Berlin correspondent. Professor 
Delbriick, who succeeded Treitschke as Professor of History at 
the University of Berlin, and edits the Preuseischer Jahrbiicher, 
disclaims sympathy with Pan-Germans or Jingoes, but owns 
that he has begun to think war with England cannot be averted. 
“ We know now,” he has the hardihood tostate, “that England 
deliberately planned to fall upon us without formal declara- 
tion of war last summer.” As for Morocco, “we cannot and 
will not ever again tolerate such malicious interference 


‘with legitimate German aspirations as Britain’s inter- 


vention in our negotiations with France over Morocco.” 
He contends that Britain’s long-standing and traditiona} 
political hostility to Germany has been manifested by her 
attitude over the Baghdad railway and Walfisch Bay, by her 
policy in Turkey, and by the tactics of British diplomats all 
over the world. 





Professor Delbriick asserts that the Portuguese territories 
in Africa would long ago have been divided between England 
and Germany but for British repugnance to the idca of 
German expansion. But he denies that Germany wants 
territory—she only wants markets. Germany does not want 
war, but the initiative in the way of friendly overtures must 
come from Britain, and on the following lines: “The abandon. 
ment of unworthy suspicions, the acknowledgment of ow 
right to grow and participate in shaping the world’s 
destinies; the expression of an honest desire te reach an 
understanding; formal diplomatic steps im that direction; 
simultaneous withdrawal of arbitrary opposition to legitimate 
political aspirations.” We have purposely omitted some of 
the more inflammatory expressions in the article, which is 
admirably answered, point by point, in the leader of the 
same issue of the Daily Mail. The worst thing about the 
interview is the statement of the Daily Mail's correspondent 
that Professor Delbriick is the “sanest publicist” in 
Germany. 


The Times military correspondent writes instractively in 
Thursday’s issue on the interview recently granted by 
M. Messimy, the French Minister of War, to a representative 
of the Neues Wiener Tagblait. The principles relating to 
policy and command in war as laid down by M. Messimy are 
usefully tested by their application to British conditions. 
Thus, mutatis mutandis, the allotment of naval and military 
forces to the various theatres of war in the event of hostilities 
with any given Power, the definition of their missions, and 
the nomination to the chief commands would devolve on our 
Defence Committee, a Cabinet Committee with expert advisera 
presided over by the Prime Minister of the day. It is 
interesting to see how absolutely, according to M. Messimy, 
the supreme control is vested in the civilian element. The 
general plan of the war must be laid down by the Government, 
while the actual plan of operation must be the work of 
the commander-in-chief in each theatre. Each of these plans 
would be submitted in its main lines to the Defence Com- 
mittee, which alone could judge how far it would harmonize 
with the operations projected in other theatres and with the 
respective missions of armies and fleets. These main lines once 
decided, each commander would work out his plan of con- 
centration with the assistance of the Staff. But to enable the 
scheme as outlined by M. Messimy to work we should require 
“not only our General Staff at the War Office and the twin 
creation at the Admiralty, but also Staffs appointed in 
peace for the commanders in each theatre of projected opera- 
tions.” This has already been secured in the French Army 
by M. Messimy’s recent reform. 


The full scope and significance of the Papal decree of 
October 9th, a translation of which appeared in the Press 
last week, are brought out in an interesting letter from the 
Dublin correspendent in Tuesday's issue. The writer points 
out that the decree must be studied in connexion with the 
Papal Bull, “ Apostolicae Sedis,” which it confirms and inter- 
prets, and asserts that the Latin text is more stringent than the 
English translation. In particular the decree interprets the 
seventh section of dhe Bull as pronouncing excom- 
munication on every member of Parliament who takea 
part in legislating and every Executive officer who takes 
part in promulgating a law or decree which invades 
the liberty or rights of the Church of Rome. The Irish 
Times of Tuesday invites the attention of the electorate 
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of Great Britain to the bearing of the decree on Home Rule. 
The majority vote in a Home Rule Parliament, as it points 
out, must be Roman Catholic, and the Roman Church strikes 
definitely and in the most authoritative manner at the liberty 
of that vote. “The consciences of the majority in an Irish 
Parliament would be those of men liable to instant excom- 
munication if they voted, or enacted, or administered, directly 
or indirectly, against the asserted rights of the Church or in 
guch a manner as to come into conflict with its claims.” 


The Times published on Wednesday its annual article upon 
“The Legal Poor of London,” which gives a most interesting 
account of the administration of the poor law during the year. 
Various administrative improvements have been put in force, 
the most important of which was the Order transferring the 
control of all casual paupers to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Another Order is about to be issued to provide for 
a more satisfactory administration of outdoor relief. The 
review shows that the reduction of pauperism which took 
place in 1910 has continued this year. In January 11,491 
paupers were transferred to the pension lists; but there was 
also a further considerable reduction, which must be attri- 
buted to other causes, such as the improvement in trade. The 
latest return shows that there are 77,853 persons in the work- 
houses and 32,018 on outdoor relief—a total of 109,871. This 
number was lower by 14,012 than the total for December of 
last year. It is stated that if the reduction caused by the 
Pensions Act is taken into account the decrease is a little less 
than it was a year ago. We may add that notwithstanding 
this decrease the expenditure (for which precise returns are 
not available) continues to rise. 


The New Yeas Pastoral Letter issued by the Bishop 
of Carlisle contains some admirable sayings on Welsh 
Disestablishment and the need of a National Church. The 
Bishop sees the danger of National Churches degenerating 
into mere State establishments of religion ani of being either 
oppressive or inert. But nevertheless he is not a Disesta- 
blisher, but very much the reverse. He admits that if the 
Episcopal Church in Wales to-day were in the condition in 
which it was a few generations ago, the justice of its dis- 
establishment could not be disputed. But it is not at present 
in that condition. ‘There is now no religious communion in 
Wales more vital, more strong, more devoted in every branch 
of true and noble service than the Established Church.” He 
believes, further, that a Poll of the People in Wales on the sole 
issue of a National Church would reveal a quite unexpected 
love for that Church. The people, be holds, have much to 
lose and nothing to gain by Disestablishment. Disendow- 
ment he regards as pure spoliation. 


The Bishop ends by declaring that he is organizing central 
and local committees throughout the diocese for the purposes 
of Church defence. Boldly he proclaims himself a fighting 
man. “The Apostles were all good fighters. ... We can 
never keep the faith unless we fight for it. I have no 
respect for neutral, Laodicean, indolent Christians.” The 
Bishop of Carlisle, we may remind our readers, is a man 
of specially wide and liberal views, and we do not doubt that 
his attitude will have thousands of imitators among men of 
like opinions. We venture to predict that the moment a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill is actually before the country 
the politicians will be astounded by the amount of opposition, 
and fierce opposition, with which it will be received in totally 
unexpected quarters. Even those who are highly critical of 
many things in the Established Church will utterly refuse to 
tolerate the secularization of the State. 


We mentioned last week the outbreak of strikes in the 
cotton mills at Accrington and Great Harwood directed 
against the employment of non-union labour. The result 
has been, as was anticipated, the declaration of a general 
lock-out by the federated cotton manufacturers of North and 
North-East Lancashire. The lock-out began on Wednesday 
night and affects 160,000 weavers. This announcement was 
followed by another, less generally foreseen. In view of the 
slackening in the demand for yarn which must necessarily 
follow from the stoppage, the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation has decided to close its mills for three days a 
week until further notice. The number of operatives who 





will go upon half-time to-day in consequence of this decision 
is 150,000. A correspondent in Friday's Times gives an 
interesting account of the situation at the end of the first day 
of the lock-out. He estimates that the total weekly loss of 
wages in the cotton trade will be nearly £300,000. Yet in 
spite of this the situation “is accepted philosophically—even 
lightheartedly—by the workpeople.” This is no doubt partly 
accounted for by the relatively comfortable economic con- 
ditions enjoyed by the workers in North-East Lancashire 
(It is stated, for instances that in Accrington the average wage 
of a woman weaver is 20s. a week.) Up to now neither party 
has shown the least desire for outside intervention. The 
position has, moreover, been complicated by the statement 
made on behalf of the weavers that before they return to 
work they will require a settlement of their outstanding 
demand for a 5 per cent. advance in wages. The outlook 
at present is therefore far from hopeful. 


The result of the by-election in the Govan district of 
Lanark was declared on Friday week. The Liberal candidate 
holds the seat for his party, but with a greatly reduced 
majority. In December 1910 Mr. Hunter was returned by a 
majority of 2,040, On Friday Mr. Holmes polled 7,508 votes 
to Mr. G. Balfour's 6,522, or a majority of 986. Speaking 
after the announcement of the figures, Mr. Holmes said that 
the result “would be considered by Mr. Lloyd George as a 
great triumph indeed for Liberal principles.” The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must be easily pleased. 


The volume of medical discontent with the Insurance Act 
has steadily grown during the week. It is true that an As- 
sociation of Medical Men willing to work the Insurance Act 
has been formed at Edinburgh, but the promoters have 
judiciously declined to divulge the number of applicants for 
membership. As a matter of fact medical Scotland is almost 
solid against the Act, and the council of her three great medical 
corporations has decided to form a Scottish National Medical 
Committee to enforce the demands of the doctors on 
the Insurance Committees. Sir James Barr, President 
elect of the British Medical Association, denounces the Act 
in Tuesday's Times as a palpable fraud on the public anda 
direct incentive to malingering, and has since signed the 
“pledge” issued by the Practitioner with the stipulation that, 
unless at least 23.000 members of the profession in Great 
Britain also sign, he is to be freed from it. The choice of 
that figure—which would render the Act unworkable—was ex- 
plained in our last issue. On Friday it was stated that half 
that number had already signed the pledge. 


Thursday’s Times contained an interesting account of the 
progress which has been made in the arrangement of the 
London Museum, which is being installed temporarily in 
Kensington Palace. It is hoped that the collection will be 
ready to be opened by the King soon after his return from 
India. The earliest exhibits of objects excavated in London 
belong to the palwolithic age, but, strangely enough, it is not 
until after the Norman invasion that the number and nature 
of the relics begin to show that London was growing into an 
important town. Thus we are told that Roman London 
“must have been a place socially less important than many 
other settlements and stations—much less se, for instance, 
than Colchester.” So few, moreover, are the Saxon and 
Early English finds “as to make it appear that after the 
withdrawal of the Romans London had sunk back almost to 
the condition of a village.” Among the many interesting 
acquisitions of the Museum none will be more admired than 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s collection of historical costumes. 


The project to celebrate the Millenary of the City of Oxford 
in the coming year can be amply justified on historic grounds. 
For though the existence of pre-academic Oxford can be traced 
back to a much earlier date, it was in 912 that it was first 
mentioned as a place of importance in an authentic record. 
In view of the old antagonism between town and gown, 
it is pleasant to note that the proposal to celebrate the 
Millenary and to take part in the celebration now comes 
from the members of the University. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77 ',—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_+>——-——_ 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Ww pointed out last week the very grave situation in 

which the Government finds itself, and how dark 
and precarious is its future. We wish most sincerely 
that it followed from these premises that the con- 
dition of the Opposition was correspondingly sound 
and strong. Unfortunately, however, an Opposition is not 
necessarily powerful when a Government is impotent. The 
Unionists have a great opportunity waioohtaliy. but will 
they be able to seize it? What we desire and what we 
believe must be desired by all thinking and prudent men 
at the present moment is not merely that the present 
Government should be defeated, but that a wise and stable 
Unionist Government should be formed with the object of 
restoring public confidence and, as far as possible, undoing 
the harm which has been done by the Liberal Administration 
in the spheres of constitutional and social legislation. 
What are our prospects here? That the Government will 
now go on losing by-elections wherever their majorities 
are not very large, and will suffer great reductions in 
their electoral strength in all cases, we do not doubt. 
At by-elections the electors think much more of the 
position and the policy of the Government than of the 
Opposition. When, however, it comes to a General Elec- 
tion, even though a failure of confidence in the Govern- 
ment is sure to have a good deal of effect, men begin to 
think again of the policy of the Opposition and of the kind 
of Government which will be formed if the Ministry is 
turned out. If in the electors’ opinion there is some 
serious drawback to the victory of the Opposition, that 
drawback may do a great deal to check the tide that is 
flowing against the Administration. As things stand, 
there is in the eyes of a great body of the electors a 
strong obstacle to the replacing of a Home Rule Govern- 
— by the Unionists. That obstacle is the taxation of 
f 


So long as men think only of the waste and muddle 
and financial profligacy of the present Cabinet they 
will cheerfully vote against them. When, however, they 
come close to the prospect of taxes on bread and meat, 
milk and cheese, and all that feeds a poor man’s family, 
they shrink back from the alternative. We ourselves dread 
so greatly the destruction of the fabric of the Constitution 
by the introduction of Home Rule and the ruin of our 
finances by the recklessness and extravagance of our 
present rulers that we say frankly, we would rather run 
the risk of food taxes and Tariff Reform than endure 
any longer the legislative and fiscal enormities of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The evils of Tariff Reform are to be 
found not in the name but in the substance. But we have 
suffered, or are in the process of suffering, as great economic 
injuries from the present Government as we could get 
from the Protectionists, and in addition we must suffer 
at the hands of the Liberals the supreme disaster of 
the break-up of the United Kingdom. To put it in 
another way. We realize that food taxes, if they actually 
came, could be repealed. We know that the Union 
once destroyed can never be repaired. Tho ordinary 
balancing elector, however, the man who must 
be won to the Unionist Party if that party is to 
obtain office, for the most part will not see 
matters in this way. He has come to hate the present 
Government, and he will vote against it at a by-election; 
but when once the issue of the taxation of food is raised, his 
face is set like a flint against the food-taxers. No con- 
sideration of even greater evils will bring him to change 
his point of view. This is a situation which we may regret, 
but it is one which we shall not alter by ignoring it. We 
would rather incur the risk of being called prophets of evil 
by acertain section of Unionists than bury our heads in the 
sand and pretend with ostrich-like fatuity that the battle 
is won. 

The real point that Unionist leaders have got to consider 
is this. They cannot win unless they get back the balanc- 
ing elector to nner them. They must, that is, withdraw 
from the Liberal Party a large number of the voters who 
voted for them at ‘the last three General Elections. A 
good ree of such electors were secured at the first elec- 
tion in 1910, but not enough. The Opposition want to win 
back some ten or fifteen per cent. more than they succeeded 


in winning back in December 1910. In other words, the 
Unionists want to set free a great many voters to vote for 
them who, rightly or wrongly, at the present moment do 
not fvel free to do so. The obvious way to accomplish thig 
would of course be for Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues 
in the Unionist leadership frankly to drop food taxes and 
to say that though they maintain their policy of Tariff 
Reform in other respects they mean to keep bread 
butcher’s meat, milk, and cheese on the free list, just ag 
they have always intended to keep the flesh of the pig 
and the food that feeds the pig exempt from all 
taxation. But though this proposal may commend 
itself to us as Unionist Free Mraters, we fully realize 
that it presents almost insuperable difficulties to the 
Tariff Reformers. To them it appears impracticable 
from the very beginning. It contravenes the maxim, sound 
per se, that party leaders must think rather of helping 
and pleasing their own friends than of conciliating out- 
siders. It is all very well to get external help by making 
concessions, but such help may be purchased much too 
dear if it forfeit the confidence of your own supporters, 
While you gain something with one hand, you may be 
losing ten times as much with the other. People dwell on 
the hundreds of Unionist Free Traders and of neutral 
voters who would be reconciled, but forget the thousands 
of discouraged and disgusted Tariff Reformers who would 
be lost through the abandonment of the food taxes— 
imposts which they sincerely believe to be the foundation- 
stone of their policy. As an ardent Tariff Reformer 
might put it: “The policy of knocking the bottom 
out of a saucepan in order to make it hold more 
will never prove good business.” We need not, however, 
press the point. We fully admit that, things being as 
they are, the Unionist leaders cannot come forward and 
abandon the food taxes, and therefore cannot reasonably 
be pressed to do so by Unionist Free Traders. 


But that being so, is there no other way in which the 
men who will not now vote for Unionists at General 
Elections can be set free to do so at the next appeal to the 
electors? We believe there is. Let our leaders revive the 
pledge which Mr. Balfour gave, though unfortunately too 
late, at the second Generai Election in 1910, the pledge 
that food taxes shall not be imposed upon the country 
without the voters having an opportunity of saying 
whether they approve of them or not—without 
recourse, that is, to another General Election after 
the policy of Turiff Reform has been translated into 
an actual tariff, or to a Referendum on that tariff on the 
analogy of the Referendum taken on the Swiss protective 
tariff. If that pledge were to be revived it is not too much 
to say that hundreds of men in every constituency, and 
especially in the places where we most desire to gain 
strength—in Lancashire and the North—would be set 
free to do what they are most anxious to do and what 
they already do at by-elections—vote for the Unionists. 
“Tf I could feel that I had not said the final word in 
regard to food taxes, and so made it certain that my meat, 
my bread, my milk, and my cheese would be taxed, there 
could be no objection to my voting Unionist,” says the 
balancing elector. If, however, he is told that voting 
Unionist means once and for all the immediate imposition 
of the taxes just named without any chance of reconsider- 
ing the matter, he starts back in terror from what appears 
to him the ruin of his home. But though we feel con- 
vinced that the way for the Unionists to win is to give a 
pledge to the elector that he would have a chance of recon- 
sidering the question of food taxes, and that voting for 
Unionists at the next General Election and the imposition 
of those taxes is not synonymous, we are bound to confess 
that we see little prospect of the Unionist leaders adopting 
that policy. To do so would require no little boldness and 
self-confidence on their part, and boldness and self-contidence 
unfortunately seem just now at a low ebb in both politi- 
cal parties. Further, the Unionist leaders are perhaps not 
unnaturally deceived by the unpopularity of the Government, 
and have jumped to the conclusion that A’s unpopularity 
denotes the popularity of B. They think they can win 
without giving the Referendum ie ge which Mr. Balfour 
gave unsuccessfully on the eve of the election in 1910, and 
therefore they not unnaturally shrink from the idea of such 
a pledge. Party leaders hate tying their own hands, and 
volun political sea room above all things. 





In all human probability, then. when the General 
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Election comes, either this summer or autumn, owing to 
a breakdown inside the Cabinet over the Government's 
astonishing way of meeting the woman suffrage question, 
or earlier over the Home Rule Bill, the Unionists will go 
to the electors with the burden of the food taxes on their 
backs. The result must be that instead of securing the 
Jarge and homogeneeus majority, which we feel certain 
they would secure if they set the balancing electors free to 
vote for them, what they will accomplish will be some- 
thing very different and something far less satisfactory 
from the point of view of those who so ardently desire, 
as we do, a strong Unionist Government. That they will 
win seats in considerable numbers we of course do not 
doubt, but they will not win enough to give them more 
than a very small majority or to preduce a balance. We 
mean by this that the forces of the coalition of Liberal, 
Labour, and Irish members will be a little less than half 
the House, and that the Unienist Government will 
have an unstable foundation and bo tempted to prop 
themselves up either by making ruinous concessions 
to some detached section of the Labour Party or 
by equally ruinous concessions to a section of the 
Nationalists. A Government of this kind may pick up a 
precarious living for a year or two, but it can hardly 
expect more, and then will come a General Election 
fraught with extreme danger for the country. Both of 
the great political parties will appear to be used up 
and impotent, and who knows whether the electorate 
may not in that case take the bit between its teeth in 
disgust and give us a so-called Labour Ministry—a 
Munistry of professional politicians such as we occasionally 
see in the Colonies? If we were such fanatical Free 
Traders as to put the interests of Free Trade above those 
of the Union and all other considerations we might, 
putting aside the question we have just raised of the 
Uencral Election after next, be inclined to rejoice in a 
situation in which both Protection and Home Rule 
would both become impossible. We say frankly, however, 
that, considering the record of the present Government, 
both as regards its treatment of the Constitution and of 
ail economic questions, it is not one which appeals to us. 
We want, as we have said, not merely to kill such pro- 
posals as Home Rule and Disestablishment, but to place 
in power as well as in office a strong Unionist Government. 
jut such a Government we cannot obtain by merely 
reducing the present Government to a condition of im- 
potence. 


Those who wish to see the present situation as it affects 
the Unionist Party treated with admirable sincerity and 
perspicuity cannot do better than read the reprint of a 
speech which was delivered by Lord George Hamilton 
at the Acton Priory Constitutional Club on November 21st 
last. This speech, entitled “Why has the Unionist Party 
been Heavily Beaten in Three Successive General Elections 
since 1903?” has been reprinted in pamphlet form, a copy 
of which has lately come into our hands. It bears the 
imprint, “Ealing, W. Printed at the ‘ Times ’ Works, 61 
Broadway,” and no doubt can be obtained at that address. 
Lord George Hamilton, with inexorable logic, shows that 
not only has food taxation always been unpopular with the 
electorate, but that, owing to the fact that prices are now 
rising and will continue to rise, it is likely to be more and 
more unpopular :— 

“In Austria, Germany, and France there have been riotous pro- 
tests against the rise of the necessities of life. Taking the most 
favourable outlook for food taxation, many years must elapse 
before it can receive the support of the majority of the electorate. 
In the meantime, the political institutions, traditions, and prin- 
ciples for the maintenance of which we are politically banded 
together will be overthrown and disappear. The only party who 
can stop and throw back this revolutionary deluge is powerless 
because it has tied like a millstone round its neck an unpopular 
scheme of taxation.” 


Lord George Hamilton ends the speech with the following 
eloquent passage, every word of which we desire to endorse 
and make our own :— 


“ For forty years previous to 1903, the gravitation of the best 
elements of Liberalism into the Conservative Party was unbroken 
and continuous. The proposal to tax food has checked and re- 
versed this natural movement, and since then secessions, if any, 
have been from us and not tous. The unconstitutional, extrava- 
gant, and tyrannical methods of the Government have created 
well-founded distrust right throughout their supporters, and this 
apprehension is growing day by day. Food taxation is the barrier 
that dividesthemfromus. This they will not surmount. Remove 


it, and from all sides and quarters we shall receive a stream of 
fresh help and new recruits.” 





THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. 


7 confused writing and, still more, the confused 

thinking which is taking place just now on the sub- 
ject of German expansion is doing a great deal of mischief. 
Though the intentions of those in this country who plead 
that Germany ought to be given a place in the sun 
and allowed to expand are excellent, the effect of their 
action is to represent this country in a most unfavourable 
light. As we pointed out not long ago in these columns, 
if Germany is prevented from expanding it is not through 
any fault of the British people or any antagonism on their 
part. It is the force of circumstances that stands in the 
way of Germany. Sheis the last to come into the field as 
an Imperialist nation, with the result that she finds all the 
best territory already appropriated. Advocates of German 
oversea expansion are perhaps not unnaturally annoyed at 
this fact, and like all people who are annoyed try to find a 
scapegoat. In this case Britain is the scapegoat. In 
their vexation a great many German writers attribute their 
want of a so-called “ place in the sun” to the machinations 
of Britain. It is we, they declare, quite regardless of the 
facts, who bar the way. The mass of the German people 
who do not know the facts, and who find it much easier to 
believe rhetorical accusations than to study geography and 
history, echo the cry of the writers in question. When 
the demand is raised, “Who is blocking the path of 
Germany ?” and the answer given is “ Britain, of course,” 
the whole German nation feels sure that it must be so. 
Hence the “British peril” becomes the fashionable 
political belief, and is exploited by those who desire to 
force upon a not very willing people a huge naval pro- 
gramme. If it is Britain that forbids German expansion 
the need for “more ships” is obvious. That delusion 
again is immensely strengthened by the fact that Germans 
can point to the agitation in England to which we have 
alluded above. The accusation must be true, they argue, 
because they see a number of “reasonable and good-hearted 
men,” who are not inflamed “with the usual British 
hatred of Germany,” appealing to their countrymen to 
show a little generosity and fairness and to grant Germany 
the right to expand. Thus German feeling becomes 
more and more infiamed and a totally false position is 
created. 

A proof of the extraordinary lengthsto which well-meaning 
men will gointhis muddle-headed attempt to puttheir country 
in the wrong is shown by the long letter from Professor 
Caldecott which we publish in our issue of to-day. Professor 
Caldecott in his unconscious efforts to show that we are 
withholding from Germany something which she has a 
right to ask for, and which we ought to give, actually 
proposes that we should hand over a portion of the 
Australian continent, which has been ours for over a hundred 
and twenty years, to the Germans! It is difficult 
to find words strong enough with which to repel this 
amazing suggestion. It is a policy which must infallibly 
destroy the British Empire. Australia would fight to a 
man to prevent a foreign Power from being admitted to the 
island continent. And she would be right. With a 
homogeneous British people she may possibly succeed in 
banishing war from her land. For the Mother Country 
in a wanton ecstasy of philanthropic sentimentality to 
introduce a military race like the Germans would be to 
make a bloody struggle for supremacy in Australia a 
certainty. We all hope that we may be able to get on 
better terms with Germany; but we shall never accom- 
plish it by rushing to give her our own or other people’s 
property. Germany is the most dangerous Power in 
the world to run away from. That sounds a conventional 
platitude, but it is none the less true. Our imperative 
obligation to give the most absolute negative to the 
monstrous suggestion that we should part with a portion 
of Australia will, of course, be understood by the vast 
——y of British people all the world over. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a good many Germans will not look —_ 
it in that light. Their comment upon the rejection of pleas 
like that of Professor Caldecott will be: “ Look at the 
selfishness of the British. See how they play the part of 
the dog in the manger. They are all a-bristle with rage 
when one of their own people who has some glimmerings 





of sense and good feeling suggests that they should give 
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to Germany something which they do not want for them- 
selves.” Such is the mischief done by these well-meaning 
but blundering endorsements of the fallacious German plea 
that it is we who block her way. 


Let it not be supposed that we are unwilling to meet 
Professor Caldecott’s suggestion that we ought to think 
the matter out calmly and clearly and endeavour to do 
what is right. We are perfectly willing in his words “to 
weigh the equities in calmness of mind.” While owning 
the soft impeachment that we are “stout Britons,” we are 
not in the least shocked at what he calls his preference for 
deliberation. We no more decry deliberation as essen- 
tially unpatriotic than he does. We welcome the thinking 
out for which he pleads. Unfortunately, however, there 
is no getting away from the fact that when we do think 
the matter out we find that German expansion is blocked 
by two circumstances: (1) that we have nothing which we 
can give away without a breach of trust unless, perhaps, 
it be through some small adjustment of boundaries in West 
Africa ; and (2) that we cannot give away other a= 
property or encourage or incite Germany to take such 
property without being guilty of political immorality. 
Ve note just now that the German Press, or a portion of 
it, is suggesting that Germany should be allowed to seize 
the possessions of Portugal in West and East Africa. So 
far as Britain is concerned we should not have the least 
objection to German rule being substituted for that of 
Portugal. The Germans would unquestionably rule more 
efficiently and more justly than the Portuguese, and we 
are fully convinced that from the material side we should 
very greatly benefit by such an alteration in ownership. 
The Germans would develop and expand trade and com- 
meree, and our traders as always would benefit by such 
expansion and development. If, then, Germany could by 
purchase obtain the cession of a portion of the African 
cmap of Portugal (arrangements at the same time 

ing made for certain readjustments of frontier), Britain, 
we are sure, need offer no objection. But to say that we 
should sanction such a pacific and friendly acquisition of 
Portuguese colonies by Germany is a perfectly different 
thing from saying that Germany has a right to plunder 
Portugal against her will. To suggest that we should buy 
off German enmity by throwing Portugal to the wolves is a 
wholly immoral suggestion, and one which we cs aardly 
believe is seriously contemplated by those who ta: up the 
standpoint of Professor Caldecott. Take, again, the case of 
the Belgian Congo. If Germany could without coercion 
make terms with Belgium for the acquisition of the Congo, 
Britain, in our opinion, ought to offer no objection, provided, 
again, certain readjustments of frontier are provided for. [If 
a Power like Germany is substituted for a Power like Bel- 
gium or the Congo Free State, the neighbours of the 
ceded State may reasonably set forth certain claims for 
readjustment.] But here, again, if Germany is to have her 
way it must not be by any act of pillage but by peaceful 
negotiation. In all probability, hdwever, in the case of 
both Belgium and the Congo the German proposals for 
annexation would be met by a direct negative. The 
same considerations apply to German expansion in South 
America and in Asia Minor. If Germany can come to 
terms with the United States in regard to the Monroe 
Doctrine, or can persuade Turkey to allow her to proclaim 
a Protectorate in Asia, we see no cause to object. We 
must, however, protest against Englishmen using language 
which implies that it is not the United States or Turkey 
which respectively forbids German expansion in the regions 
named, but selfish Britain! Once again it is the force of 
circumstances which hinders Germany, not British jealousy. 
But what are we to say of those Englishmen who ignore 
this fact and actually try to lay the blame upon the 
selfishness of their own country P 


Even at the risk of tiresome reiteration, let us say once 
more that we cannot meet Germany’s demand for expan- 
sion either by giving away anything of our own or, 
again, by giving away what belongs to other people. Yet 
here we see men like Professor Caldecott and other appa- 
rently responsible and well-intentioned persons actually 
apologizing for a crime of which their country is in reality 
entirely guiltless—the crime of withholding from Germany 
her place in the sun. To convey an impression so false 
and so irritating is to do the greatest possible injury to 
the cause of peace. We cannot prevent German publicists 
and politicians from making us into a scapegoat, but at 











least our own countrymen should refrain from aiding and 
abetting them in such a conspiracy. To do so is to 
further the propagation of a lie—the lie that the British 
people are the natural enemies of the Germans. 





THE DISPUTE IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


HE weavers of Lancashire have brought about a 
crisis which every observer hoped would be avoided, 
simply because the object of their dispute with the masters 
seemed too small to make a stoppage of work on a large 
scale justifiable or even credible. With an appearance of 
apathy on both sides, however, the catastrophe has come 
nearer and nearer, and at last the masters have taken the 
course—the foreseen and inevitable course—of locking 
out their employees. For over thirty years there has not 
been such a general stoppage of looms in Lancashire. Nor 
does a stoppage of the looms affect only the weavers. It 
is obvious that if the spinning mills which supply the 
yarn for the looms went on working at full pressure while 
the looms were at a standstill there would soon be a glut 
of yarn in the market. Prices would fall and it would 
take a long time to regulate the demoralized spinning 
industry. In these circumstances when a lock-out or a 
strike in the weaving sheds is declared it at once becomes 
necessary for the master spinners to decide what steps 
they shall take to protect their own industry. There 
has been talk for some days of a sympathetic lock- 
out by the master spinners, but on Wednesday they 
decided simply to close for three days a week those 
mills which supply the looms now at a standstill. 
This is, we believe, a policy of prudence and wisdom. 
Other industries besides that represented by the 
looms of North and North-East Lancashire depend upon 
the yarn of the Lancashire spinners. The lace trades of 
Nottingham, Glasgow, and Ayrshire, the woollen trade 
of Yorkshire, so far as it combines cotton with wool, the 
sewing-cotton trade, the cloth trades of the West of Scot- 
land—these and many others would be affected. The 
losses and the suffering will be so great, in any case, if the 
lock-out continues for long that we cannot believe that the 
weavers will really persist in a demand which is utterly 
indefensible. As it is, the lock-out notices which were 
posted on Wednesday render idle 160,000 weavers, while 
the employment of 150,000 spinners is reduced by one half. 
It is calculated that three million persons are affected. 
Seldom has a labour dispute been more untimely, for 
two years of poor trade in the cotton industry had given 
way to a promising period of good prices and plenty of 
business. Let us see what has led to the present unhappy 
situation. 


The cotton trade has long been notab!e for the reason- 
ableness and good temper with which its disputes have been 
conducted. Other trades might go mad and shatter their 
own source of livelihood, like French vignerons, but the 
cotton trade was always steady and shrewd. It under- 
stands the economics of the business, and it knows that 
Germany, Japan, and the United States are always ready 
to take advantage of its mistakes. But even it was 
influenced by the general labour unrest of a few months 
ago. The fever took the form among the weavers of a 
determination to exterminate non-unionism. The Weavers’ 
Union is a very old organization with a very creditable 
history ; it took a wrong — however, when it decided 
that all men who worked at the looms of North and North- 
East Lancashire should belong to the union if that end could 
possibly be achieved by we persuasion or clever 
tactics. The persuasion, it said, was peaceful. At 
least we have heard no complaints of violence or threats, 
and the results were very satisfactory for the union. Only 
a man here and a man there held out against the reiterated 
call, The infinitesimally small number of recusants is 
the cause of the present trouble. The Weavers’ Union 
perhaps argues that the very few who hold out are a 
nucleus of disaffection. In this belief we dare say they 
are not mistaken, as such bold spirits may rally to them 
weaker men who joined the union against their will. 
Desperate efforts were’ made, therefore, to sweep the 
remnant of non-union labour clean away. This could not 
be done, and asa last resort the Weavers’ Union called 
upon the masters to dismiss the non-unionists and under- 
take to employ none but members of the union. In other 
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so 





words, the union not being able to do their own business 

uired the masters to do it for them. We do not hesitate 
to say that the masters would have earned the deep con- 
tempt of every one who believes in the reality of freedom 
if they had consented. 


Possibly the weavers thought that as trade promises so 
well the masters would not forgo a period of prosperity for 
the sake of three or four non-unionists. if this is what 
they thought they made a great miscalculation. The 
masters saw not only that they would be sacrificing the 
tiny minority with gross cruelty, but that they would, in 
effect, be handing over their industry to the dictation—in 
other words to the ssonsiieth-all tosis unions. They 
refused. Their refusal was followed by strikes at the mills 
where the non-unionists were employed. There was a 
strike at the Helene Mill, Accrington, where a man and 
his wife named Riley defied the union; and there was 
another strike at the Great Harwood Mill, where a man 
named Scott and a woman named Margaret Bury held out. 
The man soon yielded, and the strike at this mill continued 
solely in order to bring to submission one courageous 
woman. For years, we read, she belonged to the union, but 
believing that she got too little in return for her money she 
left it. She is a woman of education and taste, and 
evidently also a woman with the heart of a lion. No 
doubt rumour will say that she is paid by the masters, 
just as similar charges were brought against Mr. Osborne. 
Nothing would astonish us more than to discover that her 
own sense of her right to sell her labour how and where 
she pleases was not her sole motive in resisting the union. 
It is a strong motive and a high motive, and is absolutely 
sufficient in itself. The masters had no thought of shirk- 
ing the issue of which they recognized the extreme 
gravity. If it is grave it is also simple. They decided that 
the battle had better be accepted at once, and they 
decided on the general leck-out, which was announced on 
Wednesday. 


We ought to say that there is a secondary de- 
mand by the weavers for a five per cent. increase 
in wages, but this is scarcely thought of beside 
the main question, whether only trade-union labour 
shall be employed. We believe that the increase might 
already have been granted but for the strikes and lock- 
out. The men have thought it worth while to bring 
about a state of suffering and to cause a vast loss of trade 
in order to win what can only be described as a right of 
oppression. We have nothing whatever to say against 
trade unions as such. Many of them have benefited 
labour, and honest, self-respecting workers cling to them 
throughout the country. But they must be subject to 
limitations like al] other human institutions or they will 
become huge engines of tyranny. Cobden said that he 
would rather live under a Dey of Algiers than under 
a trade committees. A recent example of trade-union 
tyranny in Lancashire will demonstrate the kind of 
thing that may happen in the name of the People, 
Democracy, Progress (or whatever alias of tyranny Labour 
leaders may care to use at the moment) even among 
workers so generally sensible and humane as those of 
Lancashire. At Nelson, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, there is a separate Reman Catholic union. It 
keeps apart frem the main body of unions because it dis- 
agress with their Socialism and their recommendation of 
secular educatien. The other unions, instead of recognizing 
the right of the Reman Catholic union to exist, treat its 
members as nen-unionists and require the masters to 
dismiss them. In other words, the unions which 
happen to be numerically very strong wish to deprive 
other men of the elementary right of combination, 
and demaaud that the masters should assist them 
by recognizing them as the permanent depesitaries of 
economie truth. It is outrageeus. The Roman Catholic 
union appears to be quite at one with the other unions on 
all questions ef wages, yet it is not te be allowed to possess 
its own political soul. We noticed with satisfaction two 
weeks ago that a large proportion of recruits who answered 
the questions im our general knowledge paper spontaneously 
described England as “a free country.” The proposal of 
exclusion which has caused the great lock-out in Lancashire 
is a question of freedom if ever there was one. If the 
unions get the power of tyranny they ask for they will use 
it one day against some of those who are now blindly 
supporting them. 








THE “ENGLISH” ELECTIONS. 
[CommunicaTEp. } 


her Reichstag electoral campaign is a curious illustra- 
tion of the ease with which a usually apathetic 
electorate may be inspired by clever organizers with a 
lively interest in avdilies of diplomacy and armament. 
The Nationalist Press declares that Germany is on the eve 
of “English” elections, by analogy with the British 
General Election of January 1910, in which the German 
Peril and German economics played so prominent a part. 
This agitation naturally is preliminary to more practical 
measures. During the past few weeks the Marine De- 
partment has been busy with a Supplementary Naval 
Construction Bill, the submission of which to the new 
Reichstag, however, is not certain, because it depends 
upon the nature of the party combination in which Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg will find his future majority. The 
impulse to the Big Navy electoral agitation comes from 
the Marine Department alone. The Imperial Chancellor, 
if not as Pacifist and Anglophile as his Pan-German 
critics affirm, is a typical Prussian Conservative, and, like 
all his class, regards naval enthusiasms with coolness. But 
at present the Chancellor and, indeed, the whole Govern- 
ment are in a difficult position, and they will welcome 
any diversion which turns public attention away from the 
real electoral issues ; that is, the unpopular Conservative- 
Centre coalition (the “Blue-Black Block’) and the 
equally unpopular Financial Reform of midsummer 1909, 
which is the work of this coalition. 


Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s patriotic speech of Decem- 
ber 5th is taken here as proof that he fears the effect on 
the electorate of the recent Pan-German clamour, and 
aims at taking the wind out of his critics’ sails by giving 
the nation a lead in regard to relations with England. 
This attitude has been followed, though moderately enough, 
by the newspapers which take their cue from Wilhelm- 
strasse. The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung on 
December 10th published a note which practically declared 
that England, if she desires better relations, must herself 
show signs of penitence. The Pan-German Press has 
taken hold of an earlier statement in the inspired Kélnische 
Zeitung to identify the Government’s reinforced patriotic 
attitude with a determination to build more warships. In 
this passage the Kélnische Zeitung said that the only con- 
clusion to be drawn from Sir Edward Grey’s speech was 
that “the armaments competition must begin anew.” And 
immediately after this hint the whole Pan-German and 
Nationalist Press began to print appeals to the electorate 
to forget the “ Blue-Black Block,” the Financial Reform, 
the High Food Prices, in short, everything unpopular for 
which Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is made responsible, 
and to vote, regardless of these domestic problems, for the 
two parties which echo the “national demand”: Baut 
Schife! Build ships! 

This agitation if successful would, of course, obliterate 
the existing party combinations. In the original campaign 
grouping the Conservatives and Centre, as Government 
parties and as “ Blue-Black Block,” stand against the 
Opposition National-Liberals, Radicals (the lately reunited 
Fortschrittliche Volkspartei), and Social-Democrats. The 
naval issue requires an entirely different grouping. Of the 
Government parties the Centre is at present against the 
Supplementary Naval Bill, while alone of the Opposition 
parties the National-Liberals demand a Bill. The Con- 
servatives are pledged to support a Bill, though with 
their strong strain of Prussian Particularism and their 
distrust of world-politics they will support it without real 
enthusiasm. The obstacle is taxation. Herr von Heyde- 
brand, the Conservative leader, undertakes that “the 
necessary sacrifices will be borne” ; but his party does not 
want to raise the ghost of the Death Duties rejected in 
1909, and is met by the National-Liberal retort that, had 
the Conservatives agreed to this tax, Germany would have 
had money for the annual construction ef two additional 
capital ships. The Centre also dees not want more taxation ; 
and it lately issued a declaration in its organ, Germania, 
that it regards a Supplementary Naval Bil “ emphatically 
negatively.” The Radicals will oppose a Bill because they 
sincerely stand for peace and retrenchment, though at the 
height of the Morocco crisis they could not afford not to join 
in the general outcry against British perfidy. The Social- 
Democrats will also oppose, not because they really care 
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for peace and retrenchment as such, but because disarma- 
ment is part of their programme, and forms a fighting issue 
in the ceaseless conflict with the “ bourgeois electorate.” 
The Centre, Radicals, and Social-Democrats held a majority 
of seats in the late Reichstag, and should they return in 
January with their old strength, the Government will either 
have to buy Centre support or drop the Bill now under 
preparation. But whether the Centre can be bought on 
the Navy question entirely depends upon whether or not 
the Conservative-Centre coalition will return with its old 
collective majority. On this question both sides express 
confidence, while judges who belong to neither side predict 
that the Conservative-Centre will return with a majority, 
but with a largely reduced one. 


The National-Liberal is the only one of the five parties 
which exploits Big-Navy and anti-English sentiment with 
sincere zeal. The National-Liberals are essentially the 
German party; a party which has pursued national politics 
ever since it seceded with this specitic aim from the historical 
Fortschrittspartei. It is the German party most free 
from Particularism and religious and class exclusiveness ; 
it is closely associated with the “ heavy industry” which 
produces the raw material of armament construction ; it is 
in touch with the shipbuilding yards, with the commercial 
and with the colonial interests. With it the taxation 
question is not an obstacle but an aid. It has madea 
point of honour the imposition of the Death Duties over 
which Prince Biilow fell in 1909, and it can plead the 
need for further naval armaments as justification of this 
tax. The party has entered the electoral campaign with 
Taxes and Ships on its banner. Herr Bassermann, its 
leader, says that the Block’s greatest offence has been 
that in order to escape taxation it sacrificed the national 
interests. Probably, too, the National-Liberals realize 
that in Germany’s present mood a little mild Anglophobia 
will do no harm, and may divert in their direction the 
considerable number of voters who will follow the Pan- 
German counsel to vote for candidates on the shipbuilding 
issue alone. 

The “ Build Ships” movementis taking various forms, some 
reasonable enough, some as extravagant as the demand for 
“the creation of an equal fleet and, by concentration of 
resources, the breaking of England’s pretensions to com- 
mand the sea.” This is the resolution of the Young 
Liberal League (a National-Liberal offshoot) at Karlsruhe. 
The Berlin Navy meeting, which was addressed by the 
Protectionist economist, Prof. Adolph Wagner, merely 
ae unanimously the laying of a Supplementary 
Bill before the Reichstag. The Navy League wants 
an acceleration of Dreadnought cruiser building. The 
present position under the Navy Law is that during 
the next six years six armoured cruisers will be laid down 
to replace the five 5,600-ton cruisers of the ‘ Hertha’ class 
and the‘ Kaiserin Augusta.’ The former are about thirteen 
years old, and are described by the publicist Captain 
Pustau as “tin-cans.” The demand is that the six cruisers 
shall be laid down in the next three years instead of in the 
next six—at the rate, therefore, of two a year. In theory 
this would not increase the strength of twenty armoured 
cruisers provided by the Navy Law; it would merely have 
the second three of them ready by 1914 instead of by 
1917. In practice, however, the acceleration would mean 
that in 1914 fresh constructions, at present unforeseen, 
would have to be begun to keep the yards busy. The 
December number of the Marine Rundschau, which is the 
organ of Admiral von Tirpitz, backs this demand by 
declaring that Germany’s cruiser strength in the Far East 
would prove too low should any serious operations be 
embarked on. This is a minimum demand. Prominent 
Navy Leaguers unoflicially protest against the proposed 
diminution of construction next year from four Dread- 
noughts to two, and others even demand that the number 
shall be increased to five, so that, as Colonel Giidke writes 
in the Berliner Tageblait, “the increase of our fleet is to 
be a screw without end.” 


German naval officers by no means agree that a Supple- 
mentary Bill is needed. Admiral Stiege writes: “ We 
want no more competition with England. We must limit 
ourselves toa defensive fleet as laid down by the Navy 
Law.” Another naval expert, Captain Persius, finds 
that submarines are worse needed than Dreadnoughts ; 
and in this sense under the title Unterseeboote an die Front! 
a book has just appeared which is stated to be by a well 





known admiral. General Loebel writes that not ships but 
“the land army will decide the war with England.” 
Admiral Weber, in Der Tag, defends a naval increase, 
even if it makes England build with double speed. “In 
a naval war the proportion 40 to 80 is materially more 
favourable than 4 to 8, for with increasing numbers the 
difficulties of the larger fleet increase more rapidly than 
those of the smaller.’ 

The Navy - + agitation undoubtedly foreshadows 
official action. The real position of the League is well 
defined by Vice-Admiral Hoffmann in the Vossische Zeitung. 
Admiral Hoffmann says that the Big Navy organization 
has two wings: on the one wing the Court, on the other 
the popular agitators. “The Navy League,” he says, 
“came in later. It is nothing but a part, or rather an 
instrument, of the organization, and that is so even when 
it seems unruly.” It is a Vorspann, he adds, of the 
Marine Department. In other words, what the Navy 
League says to-day the Marine Department will do to- 
morrow. In that lies the explanation of the relatively 
moderate character of the Navy League’s cruiser demands. 
The League is preparing the way for a practical measure 
which is almost certain to be adopted, and it is not, like 
the Young Liberal League above quoted, expressing a pious 
aspiration about an uncertain future. It needs only a 
favourable issue of the “ English” elections to bring the 
movement to a head in the shape of the new Navy Bill 
now under preparation. 








GEORGE FOX IN PRISON. 

NEW edition of the “Journal of George Fox” has 
been brought out by the Cumbridge University 
Press, edited by Norman Penney (21s. net). “It differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed verbatim et lL leratim 
from the original manuscripts, whilst the first edition, which 
has been followed in all subsequent ones, was much edited and 

altered, though based upon the same manuscript.” 

The story of George Fox’s life in prison is, we think, the 
most delightful portion of his altogether delightful journal. 
The atmosphere in which “dear George Fox,” as his contem- 
poraries called him, habitually lived sparkled with humour, 
shrewdness, spiritual exaltation, and buoyant self-confidence, 
and that, under circumstances which would nave caused any 
ordinary man to feel pitifully “ blankt and downe,” to use 
one of the great Quaker’s expressive phrases. Why George 
Fox should have suffered seven or eight terms of imprison- 
ment, two of which at least lasted about a year, it is 
difficult for the modern mind to grasp. He would not 
swear nor bear arms either for Cromwell or the King, 
nor take off his hat to his superiors. He occasionally brawled 
in church, and his very striking preaching was not always 
orthodox. That is the worst that even his contemporaries 
ever believed of him. That he had a great deal of personal 
charm is undoubted. Here is what we know of his personal 
appearance. He was a very big, powerful man, who always 
wore good clothes in spite of the “ leathern brittches ” about 
which he jested and Carlyle preached. His enemies, he tells 
us, accused him of a too great regard for dress, and said that 
he wore silver buttons though “they was butt Alchymy.” He 
had a loud voice and very striking eyes; “‘ he shines, he glistens,” 
the Cambridge undergraduates said of him. He came of the 
small merchant class, yet he seems always to have had money. 
He was “ civil,” says Penn, “above all forms of breeding.” He 
said of himself that he had “never feared death nor suffer- 
ing ”—but that he disliked pain and discomfort as much as 
most men when it was upon him is evident—though of any 
apprehension he seems to have been incapable. 

Behold him then in Derby Gaol in the year 1650. For the 
first six months his confinement was not very close. He was 
allowed to walk a mile on parole and to write letters. Now 
and then he went and preached in the market and returned 
again to prison. For the doctrine of non-resistance Fox was 
always ready to suffer, but not quite always to practise— 
witness the following story: 

“One time whilsst I was in goale there was a Conjurer brought 
to prison & hee threatned how hee woulde talke with mee (& what 
hee woulde doe to mee): a wicked ungodly man: but hee had 
never power to open his mouth unto mee: & one time ye goaler 
& hee fell out & hee theatned ye goaler to raise ye Devill to 
breake his house doune & made ye goaler afraide: & I was moved 
off ye Lorde to goe in his power and thresh him in it: & to say 
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Come letts see what thou canst doe & bid him doe his worst: & 
tolde him ye Devill was raised high enough in him already but ye 
power of God chained him: & hee slunke away & went from mee. 
This incident apparently raised him in the opinion of his 
fellow-prisoners. About this time “ Worcester fight came on” 
and “they filled the house of correction with persons that they 
had taken up to be soldiers and then they would have me to 
be captain of them and to go forth to Worcester fight and the 
soldiers cryed they would have none but me.” Accordingly 
Fox was brought before the “Commissioners” and asked to 
take up arms against the King, but he of course refused, 
believing himself to be, as he told Cromwell later on, “sent to 
stand a witness against all violence.” Perhaps not unnaturally 
he was sent back to prison and found his lot less comfortable 
than before. He was very angry. It was, however, by no 
means all on his own account that Fox lamented the injustice 
of the times. He tells of his indignation at the way in which 
men were punished for small offences and by the way repeats 
an extraordinary psychic experience: 

“And in this time I was exceedinge much oppressed with 
Judges & magistrates & Courts: & was moved to write to ye 
Judges concerneinge there puttinge men to death for Catle & for 
money: severall times: howe contrary to ye law of God it was: & 
one time when I did write to ym I was under such a burden for 
there takeinge away mens lifes for such small thinges which was 
soe contrary to ye law of God: yt I writt to lett ym see howe con- 
trary to ye law of God it was & I was under great sufferinges 
through it: butt when I came out of it: ye heavens was opned & 
ye glory of God shined over all [& two men suffered for small 
thinges: & I was moved (to admonish y™ for there theft) to 
Incourage y™ concerneinge there suffringe it beinge contrary to 
ye law of God & a litle after they had sufferd there spiritts 
appeared to mee as I was walkinge & I saw ye men was well }.” 


In the original manuscript we read in the editor’s introduction 
the words “to admonish them for their theft” do not occur. 
They were put in after George Fox’s death, when the journal 
was prepared for publication. We hardly expect to find psychic 
phenomena in connexion with George Fox—he was so sane and 
strong-minded a man. Nevertheless he had, or thought he had, 
some gift of healing by means of prayer. He tells us of a 
child crippled with rheumatism who became straight in 
response to his blessings and supplications, and a still more 
convincing story of a sudden renewal of physical strength 
which happened to himself. In 1652 George Fox was at Ulvers- 
ton, and went one Sunday into the “steeplehouse” (church). 
He went and sat near the pulpit where the clergyman “ was 
blustering on in his preaching.” Fox, oblivious of the rule 
that members of the congregation must not speak, proceeded 
to answer his doctrine. An uproar was created and the con- 
gregation led the brawler on to the common and beat him 
with clubs till he was unconscious. “When I recovered 
myselfe again,” he tells us, “& saw myselfe lyinge on 
a watery common & all ye people standinge about mee 
I lay a litle still & ye power of ye Lord sprange throngh 
mee & ye eternall refreshinges refresht mee y' Istoode uppe 
againe in ye eternall power of God.” Thus strengthened he 
appears to have withstood extraordinary fatigue, but he 
admits that he felt his bruises later on. 

The next year we find him in Carlisle and again in prison. 
Here he was wretchedly uncomfortable. “Ye two Joalers 
were like two beare heards.” All the same, Fox had a room to 
himself and bought a bed, and was not too wretched. He was 
allowed visitors, but they were chosen for him, and his friends 
were not admitted. “Att nights they woulde lett upp preists 
about 10 a clocke att night they woulde bringe in droves off 
y™ & exceedinge rude & divellish they were.” At Carlisle a 
rumour got abroad that Fox was to be hanged. “ And great 
Ladys & countesses came to see a man y'‘ they saide was to 
dye.” Fox was probably amused by the visit, just as he was 
amused by another seeker after excitement who “ boasted” “in 
her light and froathy mind” that she had cut off a lock of the 
Quaker’s hair, “ which was a lye.” Probably no one seriously 
intended his death, but for some reason unknown to himself 
he was removed from his private room and put “amongst 
ye mosse troopers.” Here the prisoners were crowded 
together “in a nasty & very uncivill manner, which was 
a shame to Christianity,” but Fox, who had a way of getting 
on with soldiers, was soon popular, and tells us he received 
great kindness from his fellow-prisoners. In prison he 
always made every effort to obtain some consideration 
and comfort, and failing he made the best of things. We 
bave one very amusing account of a successful effort which 





he made to get round the authorities in his native town of 
Leicester. The first day of his custody Fox passed in the 
prison-yard, and 

“there came a freinde (William Smyth to mee) & I askt him 
what roomes there was in ye house & what roome freinds usually 
had beene putt Into before they were putt Into ye Dungeon: & I 
askt him whether ye goaler or his wiffe was master: & hee 
aunswered his wiffe was ye master: whoe though shee was lame 
& sate in her chaire yett shee woulde beate her husband if hee 
+ <a ona her reach if hee did not doe as shee woulde have 

im doe. 

“Soe I desired him to goe & speake toher: & if shee woulde lett 

us have a roome I woulde give her somethinge for it: & besydes 
if shee woulde lett all our friendes come uppe out of ye Dungeon 
into there roomes (as formerly) & leave it to ym to give her 
what they woulde: it might hee better for her soe after a great 
deale of a doe with her att last shee condescended to it.” 
It was at Launceston that Fox suffered his worst captivity. 
He quarrelled with his gaoler about his extortions, and the 
man contrived to get him put into “a dungeon” known as 
“ Doomsdale,” “a nasty, stinkinge place where they saide few 
people came out alife.” Here, again, he was evidently 
popular and calmed the minds of the wretched prisoners, who 
believed the place haunted, telling them “that if all the 
spirits and devils in hell was there I was over them and 
feared no such thing.” From here Fox managed to convey an 
account of the prison to Cromwell. Immediate means were 
taken to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. The guards 
were examined for “abusing of us and striking of mee.” A 
great fuss was made and some reform accomplished. 

It seems that while prisons were a thousand times more 
dreadful than they are now there was yet room in them for a 
ray of hope. There was always “a sporting chance” of 
improved circumstances or release. Whether Fox, being 
what he was, would not have preferred the misery and the 
“ chance ” to the tragic dullness of a modern sanitary prison 
is doubtful. Money was a great help. George Fox ruefully 
narrates how upon one occasion he spent fifty shillings 
to get the roof of his room mended, and how next day 
he was moved to another! On the whole, however, they 
were, as Fox says, “smouky, dowdy, stincky, rainny 
places,” hardly fit for pigs, “anough to breed deseases 
to infect the whole Country.” Everything seems to 
have depended on the gaoler. Maladministration had 
the most to do with the prisoners’ misery, and Fox would 
not have been human could he have repressed his pleasure 
when a particularly bad gaoler was confined for his illegal 
cruelties in the very dungeon he had made horrible to others. 

Fox was not exactly a saint, but he was a very good 
Christian and a wonderfully lovable man. Penn says of 
him that he was “contented, modest, easy, steady, tender,” 
no “self-seeker,” and neither “touchy nor critical” —that is a 
great deal to say. The only people he was hard on were 
hypocrites—“ rotten professors,” as he called them. He was 
more lovable perhaps than men who are called saints 
because of his moderation and his “easiness.” He did 
not smoke, but when a young man came to consult him 
about some spiritual matter and smoked he “showed 
his unity with the creation” by putting his mouth to 
the young man’s pipe; and when a young prig came to dis- 
cuss the Scriptures, and spoke in Hebrew, Fox, who knew none, 
replied in Welsh! The boy took no offence at the jest, and 
Fox tells us that “ he afterwards became a pretty friend.” 





THE PACIFIC ART. 

HE songs of the people, it has been said, leap up like 
larks from the furrow. Music in some sort, one likes 

to think—the most quavering and unpolished folk-singing 
though it be—is the natural expression of the moods of a 
nation. Any one who has listened to the lilting drone of 
Balkan peasants may have felt that this was the very 
pith of unconscious historical truth, the voice of souls telling 
monotonously and inarticulately of hardship and subjection. 
One ventures to think that the songs of the Israelites when 
they sat down by the waters of Babylon and wept were in a 
lower key than those they had sung by Jordan. But does 
more cultivated music respond to all the hopes and 
endeavours of a nation? Periods of great political power, of 
great authority in the world, or of ambitious exploration, have 
also been periods of great literature, great painting or archi- 
tecture. The Greeks invented noble polities and produced 
majestic buildings, literature, and statuary simultancously. 
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The Romans in their days of splendour numbered as many 
poets and historians as soldiers among their great men. The 
Elizabethan Englishmen burst into beautiful lyrics as readily 
as they fought Spaniards and ransacked the golden West. 
But if this reaction between national enterprise and the arts 
be true of literature and painting is it also true of music P We 
have ventured to suggest that the conditions of a nation are 
more or less accurately reflected in the songs of the people, 
but we confess that we had never asked ourselves whether 
periods of great music coincide with periods of national 
ambition, bustle, and expansion. In a brilliant and learned 
essay (Music and Nationalism, Macmillan and Co., 5s. net) 
Mr. Cecil Forsyth argues that music is unlike the sister arts 
of writing and painting in that it has never yet had noble 
expression in any country at atime when that country was 
bestowing its attention abroad to widen its borders and 
develop its trade. Fine music, according to his theory, is 
composed only when a country turns its eyes inwards upon its 
own affairs. It might be produced when a country was already 
in possession of vast territories, but not, according to Mr. 
Forsyth, while those territories were being acquired. Mr. 
Forsyth parades a good dea] of evidence in support of his 
theory, which means nothing less than that while literature 
and painting are, so to say, combative arts music is the 
pacific art. 

Mr. Forsyth begins his argament with the dialectical ex- 
pedient of assuming that musical and national activities do 
coincide as in the case of other arts, and discovers that 
any impartial observer who comes to the examination of 
the subject with such an assumption must be startled out 
of it by the fact that, whereas a continuity of development 
can be traced in ali the other arts of great nations, it is not 
so with music. Overseas activity, as in the case of Great 
Britain and Holland, is accompanied by great fertility in 
painting, carving, metal-work, engineering, and statesman- 
ship, but not in music. The reason why Great Britain has 
not been able to create a national school of opera is obviously, 
Mr. Forsyth explains, not that Englishmen “have been too 
busy doing something else.” It is rather that for some 
hitherto uninvestigated psychological reason activity 
abroad and the cult of music do not thrive side by 
side. This theory is an explicit contradiction of the 
reason for our failure to create opera which presents 
itself to most minds, and was accepted, for instance, by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. The latter said in a lecture: “My 
belief is that this [our failure to produce opera) was largely 
due to the enthusiasm with which commerce was pursued 
and the extraordinary way in which religious and political 
straggles and, later still, practical science have absorbed 
our energies.” “No,” says Mr. Forsyth in effect, “the mere 
fact of being busy would stimulate music, not stifle it, if it 
were like other arts. But it is not.” 

Mr. Forsyth does not hesitate to say that the difference 
of the effect of national activities on music and on the 
other arts is “a matter of undoubted history.” There must, 
then, be some fundamental distinction between music and 
the other arts, since they are thus differently influenced. He 
thinks that the fundamental distinction happens to be 
expressed in ordinary experience by the unique appearance 
of the class of musicians as a whole. A man is spoken of as 
“looking like a musician,” even though the wearing of long 
hair is not common in this country, whereas no one makes 
asimilar guess at a sculptor’s or a painter’s identity. But 
what about actors? Perhaps it might be declared that a 
fundamental difference of conception between music and 
painting is betrayed in the scrupulous avoidance by the 
most powerful school of modern painters of pictures 
that “tell a story,” whereas the last word of some of 
the most modern composers of music is descriptive music 
which does tell a story. We think ourselves, however, 
that this fact means no more than that painting and music 
are moving in different cycles, and that it is possible that in 
some distant generation the wheels will come full circle and 
the positions will be reversed. However that may be, Mr. 
Forsyth goes logically on to try to substantiate his assertion 
of a fundamental distinction. The poet, the painter, and the 
sculptor, he says, depend in the first place solely on external 
stimuli; in the case of the sculptor the stimulus is form; in 
that of the painter, the variation of colour-mass; in that of the 
poet, impressions of men, places, and events. Now, though 





music is also an expression of the emotions interpreted in 
terms of the intellect, the composer is self-centred and looks 
for his stimulus to nothing outside his own personality, 
“Lock the musician up with his pens and paper,” says Mr. 
Forsyth, “ rob him of every external impression possible, take 
away even sight and hearing, and he will continue his artistic 
development unchecked by his surroundings. The reason is 
that in his case the balance between the interior and the 
exterior tilts deeply in favour of the former, whereas in the 
arts of the other three [the sculptor, the painter, and the 
poet} the two arms of the scale are almost in equipoise.” 

This reasoning leads Mr. Forsyth to the proposition that 
the great arts other than music are best developed while 
national activities are marked by “outwardness” or “ex. 
teriorization,” while music is developed only when they are 
marked by “inwardness” or “interiorization.” National 
disquiet (still according to the theory) need not check the 
creation of great music so long as the attention of the 
nation is turned inwards instead of outwards. The only 
certain condition is that when the main energies of 
@ nation are devoted to “exteriorization” no music 
can flourish, The best illustration of Mr. Forsyth’s 
theory in practice is presented by Great Britain and Germany 
since 1600. At the outset the musical activity of both 
countries was represented by equally capable men, but 
Germany, working quietly and unaffected by the calls of 
empire, built up an immense and noble musical structure, 
while there has been in Great Britain only distracted and 
disconnected building which has led to the construction of no 
worthy edifice. The one nation has been like a musician 
working in a quiet, secluded room; the other like a musician 
working amid continuous bustle and comings and goings. 
And the latter (not being like Sir Walter Scott) has been 
quite unable to concentrate its thoughts. The reader 
will already foresee one concrete conclusion. The period 
of German musical brilliance is now by all these 
signs at an end, for the national habit of the 
German mind has clearly become one of “ exteriorization.” 
Mr. Forsyth does not fice from the strictest application 
of his theory. Musical power, he says, is always in inverse 
ratio to sea-power. We are to understand, it seems, that each 
new German Drendnought involves the artistic strangling of 
some infant Beethoven or Wagner. 

We cannot follow Mr. Forsyth’s full historical exposition. 
The reader will find in it a charming entertainment. But te 
us it seems that it is too ingenious to be true. Our in- 
stinct of scepticism quite cor ers our sympathy with Mr, 
Forsyth’s dialectic. We cannot believe in the reality of 
the “exteriorizing” and “interiorizing” theory. Surely 
Germany was never an “interiorizing” country, for long 
before the federation of the present Empire every 
German State was “ exteriorizing” in relation to its neigh- 
bours and in relation to France or any other country from 
which conquest was feared and more than once was endured. 
Mr. Forsyth’s argament requires him to assert that France is 
one of the most inefficient colonizing Powers in the world—an 
assertion which we believe to be wholly unjustified. French- 
men are not fond of leaving their country it is true, and they 
do not colonize as Englishmen have done unaided by anything 
but their own wonderful pioneering and constructive faculties. 
But French Governments have colonized with the deliberate- 
ness and foresight displayed in the ancient Greek colonies, 
and few men who have studied the modern Indo-Chinese 
and North African colonies could withhold from them a 
tribute of sincere admiration. Again, though Mr. Forsyth 
deprecates the deduction that an “interiorizing” nation 
necessarily produces good music, we cannot help being dis- 
concerted by the absence of good music during a long spell of 
favourable conditions. Why did not the United States pre. 
sent the world with a great musician during the nineteenth 
century—any time before 1898, when a policy of “exterior- 
izing” beganP Onceé, again, it seems to us that Mr. Forsyth 
is compelled to underrate the musical abilities of Russia, which 
has never been an “ interiorizing” country. Finally, Finland 
has displayed recently a musical awakening at the very tima 
when her attention is called more than ever outside her 
borders by the crushing and suspicious policy of Russia. 
Mr. Forsyth can quote, it is true, a good run of examples 
to prove his point. But we fancy that these are accidental. 
You can have a run on the red or the black at roulette, yet 
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‘the chances are even” all the time. Musical genius, we 
feel certain, cannot be fitted into a strait-waistcoat. 





THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN. 
« SING of Africa and golden joys,” quoth Pistol, and 
indeed he spoke better than he knew, for he had no 
experience of the Equatorial sun that sheds a “golden joy” 
daily throughout the year upon the far-stretched veld. 

The clean sunshine, the infinity of the veld, and the hosts 
of game are the “golden joys” of British East Africa that 
exert a fascination over the adventurous which seems to in- 
crease with the increasing years. 

The dangers but seem to add to the delights of the fierce 
but lovely land, for you may be “ mauled” by a lion, or 
charged by an elephant, or trodden into pulp by a rhino, or 
gored by a buffalo, or bitten by a serpent, while if you escape 
from these predicaments you will assuredly be harassed by 
innumerable ticks, be worried by the boring flea (“jigger”) 
and the mosquito, and finally, perchance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Great Lakes, you may fall a victim to the bite of 
the “sleeping-sickness fly.” 

Yet in spite of, partly by reason of, these dangers, Africa 
excrts a glamour upon the self-reliant soul beyond all other 
lands. “Our home is with, infinity, and only there,” and 
when you rise in the early morning to ride forth upon a 
hunting expedition, and mark the new-risen sun light the 
snows of Kilimanjaro a hundred miles away and flood the 
sleeping veld with warmth, you will feel with a kind of awe 
that you are a witness of the creation of the world, for in that 
nimbie and delicious air everything seems new-born. 

The easterly wind is awake, blowing fresh and clean from 
the nostrils of the sun; the birds sing, and there in the dis- 
tance gallop in a haze of red dust a herd of zebra and kongoni, 
dark against the dawn. 

In this newly created world you are king; ’tis yours to 
slay or not slay as you will; and a proud sap of self-reliance 
rises within you. 

Then—with a rifle upon your back and a good Somali 
or Arab pony between your knees—like an early “ hunter 
before the Lord,” you adventure it upon the veld, and 
by donga and by kopje carry your life within your hands, for 
there you may chance upon a lion at any moment, and are 
you bold enough to “take on ” “ Felis leo” by yourself then are 
you in for the “ ordeal by battle,” for the one or the other of 
you must die. 

In certain parts of British East Africa lions abound, though 
it is quite possible to live there for some years and never come 
across one. The house where the present writer stayed was 
called after a native who had been mauled bya lion. Over 
the other side of the hill an English officer—one who had 
been through the Boer War and had been an ardent hunter— 
had been found dead with his rifle unfired beside him. He 
had been unexpectedly charged by a lion: his “boys” had 
run away, and he himself had seemingly not even had time to 
shoot. 

Men will dispute as to which is the most dangerous animal to 
hunt. Some will affirm that the pre-eminence belongs to the 
elephant, others to the rhino, some few to the buffalo; but the 
statistics are all on the side of the lion, and within the com- 
pass of the small cemetery at Nairobi lie no fewer than eight 
brave men who owe their fate to the wounds of lions. 

Yet despite the danger the fascination holds the hunter fast, 
and you listen wide-eyed and open-mouthed to the tales that 
are told by hunters and explorers. 

Two or three Africanders have mayhap ridden over to 
supper, and then when pipes are alight, first one, then another 
relates the story of how narrowly he escaped from death, 
recalling now with infinite enjoyment the once tragic, now 
comic, aspects of his adventure. 

Captain S., pointing with pipe-stem to the lion’s skin 
hanging upon the wall, will explain how it came about that 
seventeen bullet marks are visible in the tawny pelt. 

The British Commissioner H. had never seen a lion, 
you must understand, in all the eight years he had been in 
residence. I think he had come to believe that the lion was a 
myth or an heraldic emblem only ; so I thought it was time to 
show him one in the flesh. One can always find lions about 
here if one wants to; our “boys” sea them or note their 
“ kills,” and inform one of their whereavouts, so that when I 








took H. out it was not long before we came across three 
lions. 

Before, however, we had quite decided which to take on I 
saw another and larger lion further on. 

That one we went for; I shot and wounded him, whereupon 
he took to cover which the “boys” at once set to work to 
drive. 

Well, out he came; I fired again and broke his jaw on one 
side, but it did not stop his rush in the least. 

He made straight for and downed a boy; then H., his rifle 
in his hand, went up to within five yards of the lion and let 
fly with his right barrel loaded with ball. 

He never touched a hair, however, so he tried his second 
barrel of 8.8.G. and shot the lion in the shoulder. 

Then, having no more ammunition, H. did a bolt, whilst the 
lion, leaving the “ boy,” charged afresh. 

Thad sat down to shoot, but the lion was on me before I 
could aim, and never had I seen anything more terrible than 
the appearance he presented with his bloody, dripping, broken 
jaw as he charged upon me. 

Over I went like a ninepin, but luckily he did not stay to 
maul me, but caught sight of and pursued an ,“askarri” 
beyond me. 

Never in my life have Iseen any man run as that “askarri” 
ran then; the lion chased him for a hundred yards, and almost 
caught him, but his two wounds had weakened him so he 
slackened and then gave up the chase, and retired into a 
near donga. 

There, after much powder had been spent and a considerable 
time had elapsed, we laid him out, but we weren't sure of him 
till seventeen bullets had been put into him. 

“ After that,” concluded Captain 8. “H. was entirely 
satisfied as to the existence of lions.” 

“The nearest escape I ever had,” says another, after the 
laughter had subsided, “ was one evening when riding home 
from Kapiti Plains station. I had an old horse of my brother's 
on which he was used to ride about the farm, but it hadn’t 
been known to trot for some ten years or more. 

“ Well, suddenly, and most unexpectedly, he broke into a 
trot; this was pleasant enough, but so surprising that I 
had to glance about to see if there were not some special cause 
for it. 

“ And indeed there was—for only a hundred yards behind a 
lion was padding silently but swiftly after us. 

“The lion gained on us rapidly, though the old horse was 
galloping by this time—and now he was abreast of my stirrup- 
leather and ready to spring. 

“Well, I leaned down and let fly a yell right into his face—a 
yell of terror which hada positively astonishing effect upon 
him. Probably he had thought the old horse was a zebra, and 
the human voice had disconcerted him ; anyhow he paused to 
reflect upon this new problem in natural history, and the old 
horse, having now got a good start, had the legs of him this 
time, for ‘Felis leo,’ having recovered from his surprise, 
chivied us once again, but he was too late, Lord,” concluded 
the speaker, “ but I got fright enough that evening to last me 
a week; for a whole seven days I never went outside the 
house.” 

All laughed and congratulated him on his wit and pro- 
vidential escape. 

Then H. took up the tale and related a most disagreeable 
experience he had once had as he returned home, alone and 
unarmed, 

“T was walking back home, never dreaming of a lion, when 
all of a sudden out of the long grass to the right band of 
me I saw, to my horror, three lions’ heads appear. They 
were stalking me, for as I walked they kept even pace with 
mine. Well, as you know, it’s fatal to run away from a 
lion.” 

“Tis the bravest thing in the world one can do,” commented 
Sir A., “for it’s certain death.” 

“ Yes,” continued H., “no doubt, but if a panic took you 
you might try it. However, with shaking knees I passed 
onward, endeavouring not to look at them-~and as I went I 
tried to whistle and I tried to sing, with the wretchedest 
results. 

“Well, as luck had it, in about another sixty yards the 
long grass died down somewhat, the veld becoming barer, 
and glancing carefully round I saw that the three lions 
had|chucked it. Whew!” says the speaker, and wipes his 
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forehead at the remembrance of the perspiration that had 
then stood on it, “but I tell you I was glad to get home that 
afternoon, and tea never tasted better than it did then when 
I was safe within walls again.” 

Then someone looks at the clock and takes a turn without. 
“ We must be riding,” he says; “the moon’s up, so please tell 
the ‘ boys’ to bring the ponies round and we will beoff.” The 
ponies come round, a stirrup cup is partaken of, and the 
horsemen ride gaily off, their rifles on their backs. They 
thread the “mealies,” wind in and about the mimosa trees, 
and then breast the hill, while above them the Southern Cross 
is shining and the moon in her last quarter turns her silver 
lamp to light their track. We stay without for a minute or 
two to listen if we can catch the whistle of a jackal, the bark 
of a hyena, or the roar of a questing lion. 

Then we too turn in, shut our doors, reload the rifles, and 
barricade with a chair or two our open windows, lest a leopard 
or a lion should invade us in the night. 

Tired out with our long day’s hunting on the burning veld, 
we re-echo perhaps, as we draw up the sheets on our bed, the 
words of that famous hunter, Gaston de Foix, who was of 
opinion that as the hunter eschews the seven deadly sins he 
without doubt, when he dies, goes “ tout droit en Paradis.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF MONSEIGNEUR 
DUCHESNE. 
(To raz Eprror or tas “Srecraror,” | 
Srr,—His Holiness Pius X. is decidedly the most unlucky as 
he is the most saintly of the modern Popes. A fresh contro- 
versy has arisen which is throwing confusion and dismay in 
the ranks of the Roman Church. The “ Affaire Duchesne” 
bids fair to be counted with the “ Affaire Loisy ” amongst the 
“Causes Oélébres” of ecclesiastical history. 

Let me endeavour to give a brief and impartial statement 
of the case which is as plain and simple for a liberal Catholic 
as it must be perplexing and distressing to the orthodox. 

When Mgr. Duchesne, shortly before the publication of the 
Encyclical against the doctrines of Modernism, published the 
first two volumes of his “ Ancient History of the Church” * 
the scientific world was unanimous in proclaiming him an 
historian of the first rank. His work received the imprimatur 
of Father Lepidi, “Master of the Sacred Palace.” That 
dignitary is a great personage indeed. The office which he 
occupies is said to have been established for St. Dominic him- 
self, and it is an invariable tradition that it shall be filled by 
an eminent Dominican friar, who is very often ea officio pro- 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal. The “Master of the 
Sacred Palace” has always been the theologian of the Pope, 
and as such he exercises a right of censorship and revision 
over all the Catholic books printed in Rome. 

The Roman Catholic Press of the whole world, except some 
extreme organs, was lavish in its praises of Monseigneur 
Duchesne. It extolled him as a living proof that the most 
scrupulous erudition, the most devoid of partisanship, is 
compatible with the strictest orthodoxy. It attacked and 
reviled those stupid Liberals who persist in asserting that a 
liberal scientific spirit and a theology subjected to dogma are 
irreconcilable. 

The venerable University of Louvain, on the occasion of her 
jubilee, conferred upon the author of the “ Ancient History 
of the Church” her coveted title of Doctor honoris causa. 
And when discordant voices arose, more numerous every day, 
against the concert of praise to the great name of Duchesne, 
the learned M. Cauchie, Canon and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the illustrious alma mater of Belgian Catholicism, 
blamed in a public letter the campaign of abuse and slander 
directed against Mgr. Duchesne by uncompromising Ultra- 
montanists. Those attacks, according to M. Cauchie, indirectly 
hit the University of Louvain itself which knowingly and 
deservedly had bestowed upon Mgr. Duchesne its highest 
academic distinction. 

A famous publishing house, well known for its orthodoxy, 





* L. Duchesne, “ Histoire Ancienne de VEglise,” 3 vols, in 8yo. Fontemoing. 
The first volume of the “‘ opus magnum” of Duchesne has been translated into 
English. Readers of Archbishop Benson’s “ Life and Letters’ will remember 
that his Holiness Leo XIII. singled out the Abbé Duchesne to investigate the 
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announced the Italian translation of the “ Ancient History of 
the Church.” Mgr. Duchesne submitted that Roman version 
to the judgment of ecclesiastic censorship. He made with due 
docility the corrections which were required of him, and the 
Italian translation made by a professor of the College of 
Propaganda, the great Roman school of missionaries, appeared 
once more with the imprimatur of Father Lepidi. 

Mgr. Duchesne, who is a very shrewd diplomatist, did not 
fail to present to Pius X. anexemplar of the “ Ancient History 
of the Church.” We may assume that his Holiness found 
leisure to read it,or at least to run through it, for Mgr, 
Duchesne, in a “ Confidential Letter” addressed to the bishops 
of the whole world, assures them that the Pope, “having 
become personally acquainted with the book,” was graciously 
pleased to receive its author in special audience and declared 
himself satisfied with his orthodoxy. 

It is permissible to surmise, from the well-known “ men.« 
tality” of Pius X., that the satisfaction was not unalloyed. 
But the scientific prestige of Mgr. Duchesne, the glamour and 
the spell of his name, both in the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic world, are very great, very rare, and, indeed, 
unique. Being the Director of the French School of 
Rome, and as such the official representative in Rome of high 
French culture, being a member of the French Academy—an 
august body full of deference andregard for the Church— 
Mgr. Duchesne is entitled to the most considerate treatment, 
and it must be acknowledged that Pius X. seems to have 
accorded this. 

The “ Ancient History of the Church” has never had the 
good fortune of pleasing those Ultramontanes who are frankly 
reactionary. When some thirty years ago the Abbé Duchesne 
published the first lithographed edition of the work, those 
theologians who are ever on the look-out for heresy sounded 
the alarm, and several French bishops at that early moment 
prohibited the book in their seminaries, 

But it is the Italian translation which has provoked 
against Mgr. Duchesne a formidable opposition—so formid- 
able, indeed, that notwithstanding the double imprimatur of 
the “‘ Master of the Sacred Palace,” notwithstanding the more 
or less diplomatic approval of the Pope accorded to the famous 
historian in private audience, the “ Ancient History of the 
Church ”—already, it appears, repeatedly denounced at Rome 
—will have great difficulty in escaping after so many vicis- 
situdes the final prohibition by the Indez. 

L’ Unita Cattolica of Florence, one of the most violently 
Ultramontane papers in existence, and very influential in 
extremist circles, has fought a persistent campaign to secure 
the interdiction of Mgr. Duchesne’s masterpiece in all the 
Italian seminaries. 

This campaign has roused a great deal of attention both 
in the believing and the unbelieving public who are in- 
terested in religious questions. More than sixty cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops have encouraged the campaign, with 
the result that it has been rapidly brought almost to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

It is known, indeed, that a few weeks ago a circular of 
the Secret Consistorial Congregation has forbidden “as 
being eminently dangerous, nay sometimes deadly,” the 
reading of the “ Ancient History of the Church ” in all the 
Italian seminaries. The “ Consistorial Congregation,” com- 
posed of nine cardinals, had hitherto been only entrusted 
with the special business which the Pope discusses in Con- 
sistory with cardinals. Its Secretary and moving spirit 
is Cardinal De Lai, a very active prelate, who has acquired 
in recent times, since the illness of Pius X., a growing in- 
fluence at the Vatican equal to that of the Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Merry del Val. The “Consistorial Congre- 
gation,” especially for the last few months, has considerably 
extended its attributions, and its activity has evoked 
widespread comment. 

The “ Sacred Congregation of the Religious,” which has as 
its prefect Cardinal Vives, a Spanish monk inspired with 
the fanaticism of a Torquemada, has followed in the steps of 
the “ Consistorial Congregation,” communicating to all the 
religious houses of Italy the circular prohibiting the reading of 
Mgr. Duchesne’s book. During the last few weeks hardly a 
day has passed without some French bishop forbidding the 
work in his episcopal seminary. 

It is under these propitious circumstances that the chief 
initiator of the hostile and henceforth victorious campaiga of 
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the Unita Cattolica, the Jesuit Tito Bottagisio, has collected 
and published in a volume of 580 pages the complete series of 
the articles which he has devoted to the “ Ancient History of 
the-Church.” 

The work of Bottagisio, as Mgr. Duchesne justly points 
out in his “ Confidential Letter to the Episcopate,” referred to 
above, is a valgar and unworthy “ libel,” full of malignant asser- 
tions, in which the meaning of the great historian is constantly 
travestied in the most audacious and revolting manner. Pius X., 
the “Hammer of Modern Heresies,” has deigned to accept 
the dedicatien of that libel, whose author flatters him without 
shame and restraint, and calls him the “ immortal” Pius X., 
whilst another Jesuit, Father Mateucci, who has just been 
promoted to a Professorship of Theology in the Gregorian 
University, insinuates in lectures which he has delivered 
lately at Bergamo that the ecclesiastical policy of Leo XIII. 
in his old age proved most unmistakably that his Holiness 
was suffering from senile decay. 

The official enthusiasm of the Jesuit Bottagisio for Pius X. 
is only equalled by his official contempt for those miserable 
Modernists. In one passage of his libel the leaders of 
Modernism, Murri, Loisy, and Minocchi, with whom he per- 
sistently associates Mgr. Duchesne, are dismissed with the 
vocable “lordura,” an Italian word which the respect due to 
an English reader does not allow one to translate. 

Cardinal Bacilieri, Archbishop of Verona, in a letter to 
Bottagisio published as an introduction to the latter’s book, 
justifies those disgusting outbursts of odium theologicum. 
“Who, then would blame,” writes the gentle shepherd—* who 
would blame a son, who, seeing his mother shamefully attacked 
and slapped in the face, slaps the aggressor in retaliation ? 
In my opinion this is merely an act of filial piety.” 


The libel of Bottagisio, which its author has the candour ! 


of calling “ Appunti Sereni ”—‘“ Serene Notes ”—is hailed with 


enthusiastic applause by the Clerical Press, which seizes | 


the opportunity to indulge in violent attacks against Mgr. 
Duchesne. 

For instance, the official organ of the Bishopric of Ghent, 
Le Bien Public, which had previously lauded the work of the 
great French historian, now only finds words of reprobation. 
The reprobation is natural indeed. How could we wonder? 
That eminent Belgian Primate, Cardinal Mercier, after having 
applauded only a year or two ago the University of Louvain 
for conferring upon Mgr. Duchesne the title of Doctor honoris 
causa, at present disavows the author of the “ Ancient History 
of the Church.” What, then, in the circumstances could a 
poor Ultramontane journalist do except to follow the golden 
rule of Ignatius de Loyola? 

We must always conform to the dictates of the Church. 
When a thing seems white to ourselves, and when the Church 
decides that-it is black, there only remains for us to say, “That 
thing is black.” 

And thus it has come about that at the present hour Mgr. 
Duchesne seems as black as the Devil to all well-thinking 
Roman Catholic journalists.—I am, Sir, &c., 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





GERMAN EXPANSION, 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”*] 
S1z,—May I offer a few words upon the article on “ German 
Expansion ” in your last number? Its tone, if I may say so, 
is such as to invite attention, for it acknowledges the insta- 
bility of the present mapping-out of the earth’s surface and 
prefers to substitute calm and long-sighted reflection for such 
resettlement as may be accomplished in the turbulence of 
passionate excitement. But it is because of disagreement 
with the conclusion at which you arrive, that Germany is not 
wise in seeking expansion at present, that I offer these 
observations. 

For European “ possessions ” abroad the titles, I take it, are 
(1) capacity to govern well where there are native populations 
to be considered and (2) capacity to bring into use material 
resources which lie undeveloped. If we are also to add re- 
ference to rights of conquest we must accept the existence of 
a state of war and acquiesce in the continuance of instability 
until each nation is satisfied that it has obtained all that it 
has power to gain and keep. We understand that Germans 


consider that they are capable of taking a greater place in 
the world outside Europe than at present falls to their share ; 
that they feel that they could both utilize material sources of 
wealth and assist in civilizing backward races to a much 
greater extent than is open to them as things stand. Where 
shall they go? 

You examine two possibilities—within the British Empire 
and outside it. In the first you mention Walfisch Bay and 
our share of New Guinea, and consider these to be barred by 
the objections of United South Africa and Australia to permit 
such transfers. This may be so, but these Dominions 
must allow that the forces of the Empire can be 
invoked to support their objections only if the Empire 
as a whole is satisfied that such refusul is based on 
grounds which the judgment of the Empire admits to be just. 
And this leads to the wider question : What is the situation as 
to the continent of Australia itself? Can we honestly say 
that our four and a half millions are really in effective 
occupation now? Or, further, that the recent increase of 
occupation is such as to be likely to keep Japan and China 
permanently out of that vast area of land in their own quarter 
of the world? Would nota White Australia be more stable 
if the British people had the eastern half and the German 
people the Western half of that continent? Our old settle- 
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ments must be left intact; but are the quarter of a million 
: people in what we call “ Western Australia” equitably entitled 
| to keep a great European nation from taking its place 

under the Southern Cross? Is the population only equal to 
, that of Berkshire to claim permanent and sole occupancy of 
‘a million square miles? We should still have the choicest 
part, from Queensland toSouth Australia, including Tasmania, 
with New Zealand in addition. As it stands, the unoccupied 
part of Australia is a very serious cause of instability when 
| we are viewing the influence of Europe upon the world in 
a broad way. 

In Africa our share is already so extensive that some 
readjustment of the hastily arranged “ partition,” made out 
only quarter of a century ago, is surely not beyond the scope 
of mutual consideration, and raises no real question of national 
| honour. 

So far for the British Empire. Outside it I venture to 
rejoice that you regard a German protectorate of Asia Minor 
} asa matter lying between Germany and the Turkish Empire, 
| and not directly calling for our intervention. For us who 
have assumed control of Egypt and the Nile valley the 
setting-up of German control over Asia Minor and Syria would 
be only a parallel procedure to which we, of all nations, 
can proffer no moral objection. The Portuguese control 
of large areas in Africa seems to promise little 
benefit for the future of those regions; if Germany 
should come to terms with Portugal about any part of 
them it is not for us who took the Cape and Ceylon and 
part of Guiana from Holland by force of arms to profess 
pious horror at her procedure. We are not likely to abandon 
our protection of Portugal in Europe, but this does not extend 
to securing her indefinitely in the possession of her territories 
abroad any more than our alliance prevented our acquiescing 
in her displacement from her colonies in Asia and the Indian 
Ocean. When the United States took over the colonies of 
Spain our friendship for Spain did not oblige us to intervene, 
though we had poured out blood and treasure to defend the 
integrity of Spain itself and might do so again. 

Again, in view of the high satisfaction we feel in 
holding a splendid share of the American continent, can 
we wonder if Germans ask themselves whether there 
would be fundamental inequity if they took in hand the 
development of the Amazon valley? That the bringing in 
of its almost untouched springs of wealth would be for the 
general benefit of mankind there can be little question, and 
no one else is at present bringing them adequately into the 
world’s commerce. This is a question between the United 
States and Germany primarily, and, as you, Sir, say, it is 
not we who stand obviously in Germany’s way. Still, I 
suggest that we must acknowledge that there is an under- 
current presumption that we are so closely allied to the 
United States that if such a move were contemplated our 
force would be behind that of the American people in opposing 
Germany, and that this unformulated presumption is real 


pay 





enough to cause us to appear to Germans as part of the 
opposing obstacles with which they have to reckon, A 
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clearing-up of the British mind as to what is incumbent upon 
us if this line of change were initiated would be of advantage 
for all concerned. 

Looking at the situaiion as a whole, you express the view 
that German expansion is not blocked by us but by the force 
of circumstances. That phrase, if I may say so with respect, 
is only a veil; after all, it is we who constitute the principal 
circumstance. The marvellous activity of Britain after we 
lost our thirteen American colonies took place before the 
Germans were unified into a people. And if we are to take 
the ground that we are pledged to attach our national 
honour to the retention of every stretch of territory which 
we then conquered or appropriated, however nominally, we 
must recognize that our contention places us across the path 
of all nations which have attained high political position since 
that period. To such nations Britain must present herself as 
Vennemi, And when we hear Germans bitterly complaining 
that such openings as were left give them only territories 
which are either fertile but unhealthy, or healthy but un- 
fertile, we are, surely, called upon to go deeper than conquest 
or nominal appropriation in a previous set of conditions, and 
to consider the claims of ability to use the material springs of 
wealth and of power to help forward the native races, 

Your conclusion is that Germany is unwise to think of 
expansion before she has equipped herself with mighty 
maritime armaments, But I submit that this is only to post- 
pone a settlement for one stage; so soon as she has done that 
the situation will be acute; her expansion would then be 
inevitable. Would it not be higher political sagacity to think 
out the situation without waiting until we stand facing one 
another as men with artillery placed and pointed for action? 
If expansion is fundamentally equitable, as British Imperialists 
must always allow, let us ail weigh the equities in calmness 
of mind and proceed along our several paths in friendly 
ergulation. 

Of course many stout Britons will be shocked at such 
preference for deliberation and decry it as essentially 
unpatriotic. It appears so on the surface, but when the real 
purposes which justify “empire” are brought into considera- 
tion it may well be that the truer patriotism will be seen to be 
that which devotes itself to intensive development of the 
influence of the British people in the outer world. And, 
surely, with the ever-growing claims of India, of Further India 
from Burmah to Singapore, and of South Africa from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, we have a “burden” which may well 
occupy all the attention and all the energy of the 40 millions 
of these islands, even with the assistance of the British 
people in Canada and Australia, when these are free to lift up 
their eyes from their own development and contribute to the 
general guidance of the Empire. We should still have no 
real rival in the spread of European influence for, say, a 
century to come, and quite possibly we should have secured 
such a start that no other European expansion could ever be 
so successful as to overtake us, or even to stand as an equal 
at our side. 

My conclusion is that German expansion is bound to take 
place, and that it is a legitimate aspiration of the German 
people that it should be set out on larger lines without delay. 
And it seems likely that whether the first half of the twentieth 
century is to be a time of war or of peace is largely dependent 
upon whether the British and German peoples can come to 
terms under the influence of mutual respect and goodwill or 
whether the lines of change must be determined by recourse 
to the arbitrament of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s College, London. A. CaLprcorr. 

[We deal in our leading columns with the suggestions con- 
tained in this letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BISMARCK AND MORIER. 

[To rex Eprror or rus “Srecratonr,”’) 
Siz,—In your review of the “Memoirs and Letters of Sir 
Robert Morier” (Spectator, December 9th) it is said: “In 
the war scare of 1875 Morier’s conversation with the Crown 
Prince in the train between Innsbruck and Munich probably 
averted a crisis and compelled Bismarck to change his plans.” 
If this means that Bismarck designed to attack France you 
will, of course, be ready to reproduce his denial of the accusa- 
tion. I quote from his “ Reflections and Reminiscences ” :— 


* So far was I from entertaining any such idea, at the time or 
afterwards, that I would rather have resigned than had a hand 





in picking a quarrel which could have had no other motive than 
preventing France from recovering her breath and strength.” 

He accused Gortchakoff of “spreading the lie,” and on May 10th 
complained to the Emperor of Russia (who was then in 
Berlin) of Gortchakoff’s “ dishonest proceedings.” 

“The Emperor admitted all the facts and confined himself to 
saying, laughingly, smoking the while, that I must not take 
this vanité sénile too seriously. The disapproval thus expressed 
now found sufficient authentic expression to rid the world of the 
myth of our intending to attack France in 1875.” 

Speaking im a later chapter of his hope of a lasting peace 
through an alliance of the three Emperors he says :— 

“ The first clouding over of that hope was caused in 1875 by the 
provocations of Gortchakoff, who spread the lie that we intended 
to fall upon France before she had recovered from her wounds,” 

Bismarck objected, on grounds both of principle and policy, 
to wars of that sort. Writing to his own Emperor on 
August 13th he says :— 

“ At this day, as in 1867, in the Luxembourg question, I should 
never advise your Majesty to begin a war at once, on the score of 
a likelihood that our ener:y would afterwards begin it better 
prepared. For that we can never sufficiently predict the ways of 
Providence,” 

Elsewhere he repeats that in 1875 as in 1867 he was 

“on principle an adversary of preventive wars—that is, of offen- 
sive wars to be waged because we thought that later on we should 
have to wage them against an enemy who would be better pre- 
pared,” 

Morier says that the English are “the only truthfal people 
in the world, the only people who are able to produce a gentle- 
man as an ethical being,” and describes Bismarck as “ one of 
the most sinister figures that has [sic] ever been painted on 
the canvas of history.” What this sinister figure, partly from 
conscientious motives, could not propose that Germany should 
do to France one of those ethical beings, not long ago in the 
Nineteenth Century, insisted tbat Britain should do to 
Germany. 

But even those that hold that Bismarck, as a Minister, had 
no morality will not deny that he did what he thought best 
for his country. That he was against renewing the war with 
France they will, perhaps, believe when he adduces reasons of 
State. 

“A war of that kind could not, in my opinion, have led to per- 
manently tenable conditions in Europe, but might have brought 
an agreement between Russia, Austria, and England, based upon 
mistrust of us, and leading eventually to active proceedings 
against the new and unconsolidated Empire; and we should thus 
have been entering upon the path which led the Second French 
Empire to destruction by a continuous policy of war and 
prestige.” 

“ Bismarck, as I read him,” said Carlyle, “is not a person of 
Napoleonic ideas, but of ideas quite superior to Napoleonic... 
and, in fact, seems to me to be striving with strong faculty, 
by patient, grand, and successful steps, towards an object 
beneficial to Germany and to all other men.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN WELLWOOD, 

Lossiemouth, 





THE NEW DECREE. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—I have to congratulate you on your new ally. The 
decree Ne temere might be treated perhaps as non-committal, 
but the Vatican has given itself away completely by this 
second shaft from its armoury. Clearly now both have a 
common aim: Home Rule is the enemy, the time draws near, 
and so Rome and the Spectator are at last in the same boat. I 
hope, Sir, you will prove equal to the occasion: your logic and 
the Pope’s intimidation should prove a powerful combination. 
Fancy his Holiness playing on the anti-Popery string in John 
Bull’s composition so as to frighten the poor fool from 
dealing an unintended blow at Papal interests in Ireland! 
It was Carlyle, I think, who said somewhere that there were 
quarrels of such a kind that even the Prince of Darkness, 
himself appearing to give help on the right side, has to be 
welcomed, and doubtless you will treat the Pope handsomely 
now that he has come into the fray as a militant Unionist. 
All help, as Vespasian said of all money, is good. You will 
realize the difficulties of the alliance no doubt, but they should 
not prove insuperable. The Pope may be under a delusion 
Home Rule may not really in the event work te the undoing 
of Rome Rule, as the Vatican clearly dreads; but still a bad 
thing is a bad thing even if it is not bad all round, and so 
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you can both fall on Mr. Redmond as the common enemy and 
make your separate profits in his defeat. Still there is a 
comic element in the business, and there is sometimes danger 
inthis. People in earnest are apt to grow suddenly savage 
when they suspect they are being laughed at, and a good few 
Rnglish people, mind you, on both sides are in earnest about 
Treland. If they suspect the Vatican is playing the “ Fee-foh- 
fum” game with them to frighten them away from a policy 
towards Ireland which it does not want there will be trouble. 
I shall be curious to see what you will do to prevent the 
people of England from seeing the Pope is trying to humbug 
them ; but doubtless to sit tight and say nothing is the safest 
policy. For Redmond will naturally say but little either. 
But if even an inkling of the truth gets out you are lost. 
Politics, Sir, make people purblind and more. I know that 
without narrowness nothing can be done, and that is why 
I have never done anything, for I am wide as humanity itself 
over all its interests. But the effects of Home Rule in this 
country can only be fitly compared to creating a fire under an 
iceberg, an inextinguishable fire, on which through the ages 
have risen convents and crucifixes, cathedrals and cloisters, 
and all parts of the ice themselves. The melting is even now 
going on, rapidly. I am an old Protestant, and it sometimes 
frightens me. The poor shrieking reactionaries—who, indeed, 
have my heartiest sympathy, for they are in no way respon- 
sible for the situation in which they are fated to helplessly 
shriek and gesticulate—have lately started over here to 
organize, amengst other things, what they call a “ League of 
Pure Literature” or something of that kind, a frantic effort 
to-keep out a whole new world, the existence of which the 
Irish have only just begun to suspect and now insist upon 
learning all about. They are at it here, a grave con- 
clave of conscious humbug, quiet laughter heard in the 
streets, mostly silence though, here and there a low growl. 
The poor Church—of course there is only one here—re- 
minds one of nothing so much as a clucking, terrified hen 
trying to rescue her duckling family from the newly found 
water. No wonder the Pope is alarmed; the Irish dissolution 
will stagger you, Sir; the theatre is small, no doubt; still there 
are some twenty millions of us, mostly not in Ireland, and 
somehow it will be a concentrated thing, but there will be no 
blood, scarcely violence even, but as the sacred prophet says 
when announcing an approaching Divine interposition in the 
affairs of his much tried country: “ Behold, we shall show you 
a thing.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. FLercuer. 





THE UNIONIST FUTURE. 

{To tae Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”’ | 
Srr,—A new year approaches with the customary regrets 
and resolves, disappointments and anticipations; so now the 
recent elections might make Unionists again dream of suc- 
cess. Alas! in politics as in tennis we score by our 
adversaries’ blunders, but we lose by our own. In by-elec- 
tions dissatiafaction with the Government will turn the scale, 
but at the General Election what the other side has to offer 
usually determines the result. 

In these days the elector would like to say a plague on 
both of you; I want neither; but he has to choose between 
Home Rule, which he does not like and does not understand, 
and the taxation of all his food, which he thoroughly under- 
stands and very much dislikes. On such an issue the 
Government must win; neither Unionist work nor enthusiasm 
can give victory; they will only affect the extent of the 
beating. Seventy to one hundred seats cannot be won on 
the taxation of all food. 

If an assured pledge for the duration of the next Parlia- 
ment of moderation as to protection, and of no new food 
taxes were given, the Unionists would sweep the country. 
With 2s. on corn as the sole additional food duty, they 
might scrape threugh, though it is doubtful. 

Are we going to take any step to ensure victory or simply 
drift in the old course? It may suit the Birmiagham 
Radicals to nail the colours to the mast and scream themselves 
hoarse ; for they have all the toys and the big doll too. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget was very much like the doctrine 
of “Ransom.” It is doubtful if the Lords, who “like the 
lilies toil not, neither do they spin,” see much difference 
between the Parliament Bill and the old cry of “ End them or 
mend them”; and when this Government deals with the 





suffrage, religious teaching in voluntary schools, and the 
Welsh Church there will not be much wailing in the strects 
of Birmingham. 

One wonders where the Conservative comes in, whether he 
never tires of pulling out the chestnuts, and whether the 
foolish children as they neared the hill of disappearance began 
to have, too late, doubts of the wisdom of listening to the 
pipe of the pied piper of Hamelin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple. E. Le RicuHe. 





MILITARY TRAINING AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
(To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your issue of December 23rd contains a letter signed 
Henry Laurence which would surprise me if I had not already 
come across the same extraordinary notion in the mind of a 
local politician. I feel perfectly certain that the British 
working classes do not care about the distinction he draws 
between compulsory training and compulsory service; or that 
if they do, it is the former they object to rather than the 
latter. Not only do I feel sure that they are patriotic at 
heart, and certainly are not deterred by personal cowardice 
from serving their country, but I know from experience that 
if they are unwilling to serve it is because they lack the 
imagination to realize how necessary their service is to their 
country, and because they are apt to despise mere playing at 
soldiers; while if they are willing to serve, but unable to 
spare the time from their civil avocations, this difficulty 
applies to compulsory training only. When active service in 
defence of their country is required of them, there will be 
little enough civil employment to attract them away from it.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Drxon. 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE CLIMATE OF CALCUTTA. 

(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—As an old resident of Calcutta I must enter a protest 
against the condemnation which you bestow upon the climate 
of that city in your very interesting article of the 16th inst. 
upon the new capital of India. In what respect is the climate of 
Calcutta worse than that of Bombay, Madras, Singapore, or 
Hongkong? From November 15th to March 15th Calcatta 
enjoys a season superior, I venture to think, to many tropical 
cities, while as to the rest of the year the general health of the 
thousands of Europeans engaged there in trade and com- 
merce speaks for itself. 

The transfer of the capital of India to Delhi has its full 
justification in political reasons. It is a master stroke of 
policy, and the manner of its accomplishment bas indeed 
made the King-Emperor an emperor in deed as well as in 
word. 

May I be permitted to point ont an historical error in your 
article? Clive did not receive the grant of the “diwani” 
from the Mogul, Shah Alum, at Delhi, but at Allahabad, 
where at the time (1765) that ruler was a fugitive. Shah Alum 
asked Clive to march to Delhi and replace him on the throne, 
but the latter would not listen to the project.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. S. GLADSTONE, 

78 Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
[To tux Evrror or tus “Srecrator,”") 
Srr,—As my son’s name has been mentioned in connexion 
with this subject, I should like to say a word on his theories, 
He insisted too strongly, as I thought, on a very exact system 
of prosody, and very possibly had he lived he would have 
modified his views. But he wished to protest against the 
Longfellow type, and he urged strongly that Clough was 
wrong in making his pentameters end with a monosyllable, 
contrary to Greek and Latin practice. Of two consecutive 
vowels he insisted that the first must be long and obelized 
“particularly grtel.” Our faulty practice of pronouncing 
“i” long is in a great measure accountable for this. “Io” 
and “dies ” should sound like “eo” and “ deas”; but the “i” 
in English “dial” islong. Sound and not spelling guided him. 
Some lines of mine published in the Academy, of which I have 
only a vague memory, illustrate his method :—~ 
“ Ho! jolly old parsons, who smoked long pipes of an evening, 
Smoked long churchwardens, sipped at a y rummer ; 


Early abroad, gun in hand, legs cased in stout galigaskins, 
Tramped with an old pointer through stubble after a bird.” 
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The last line was 

“ Wonders men reckon it seemly to wear petticoats.” 
The double consonant implies a short syllable, asin “ rummer, 
“ stubble.” 


Tennyson's hendecasyllables show how 
is to our language, 


“ Irresponsible, indolent reviewer ” 
“So fantastical is the dainty metre” 
are perfect in intonation. 


be 


and 


My son’s pamphlet was published by the ‘Clarendon Press, 
and the few copies that remain have been sent to me. I shall 
be happy to supply them as far as they go to any one interested 


in the subject when I return to Radley.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. D. Sronz. 
Rivitre House, Hayle, Cornwall. 





[To rue Epiror or tue “Srectaror,”’] 

Srr,—I have been surprised to notice that no mention has 
been made of a charming set of elegiac verses by the late Mr 
Arthur Munby which appeared in your own columns. The 
poem was entitled “Then and Now.—The North Downs, 
1899,” and was published in the Spectator of March 11th, 1899. 
T enclose a short quotation from it.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 
“Have you not heard of the road that we long ago travell’d with 
Chaucer, 

Here on the Pilgrim’s Way, spanning the length of the 
Downs ? 

Have you not seen these yews, still green in their sxcular 


glory, 
— the course of the route—older than Edward the 
Third ? 
Well, we are with them now, on the height that faces St. 
Martha’s, 
Thus on a summer eve watching the sunset awhile ; 
Watching the golden moon, as she rises afar to the eastward, 
Over the Silent Pool, over the hollows of Shere. 
Look toward the crest of the hills, to the south, where breezes 
of ocean 
Blow from the Sussex Weald, savouring still of the sea; 
Look to the north, far down, where sheep-bells heard in the 
valley 
Tell of an order’d peace, safe in some sheltering farm : 
Yes, ’tis a noble view! But more than the beauty of Nature, 
More than the things we see, lives in this quiet around ; 
Years that are gone long ago, and centuries dead and departed, 
Rise through our searching souls into their places again, 
Ah, what a long, long line of lofty and storied emotion 
pa Fs those gaunt old trees, out of a far-away 
world!” 





CURIOSA FELICITAS. 
[To tux Eprtor or Tax “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Now that you have closed the interesting corre- 
spondence which grew out of my question, perhaps yon will 
allow me a last word in which I may partly sum up what has 
been said in your columns and partly supplement it by sug- 
gestions which have been sent to me privately. 

1. One correspondent points out that Pater in two con- 

secutive pages (“ Marius,” pp. 60-61) avoids the task of trans- 
lating the phrase and speaks of “the archaisms and curious 
felicities in which that age delighted.” So Charles Lamb had 
done (cf. Spectator, December 2nd), and Fairfax’s “curious 
chance” is almost equally a surrender of the problem, and 
perhaps, after all, that is the wisest policy. 
» 2. Several correspondents, while despairing of an adequate 
translation, illustrate the thought. One quotes a Greek 
analogy in the line “réxrn rixny torepte wal réixn téxvny.” 
Another, hailing from New College, writes :— 

“May I offer a parallel, as it seems to me, which is only of 

domestic interest? Our late Warden, having to draw up an 
English statute as to the office of Warden... began: ‘The 
Warden shall, with all happy forethought, &c.’ In Mahan’s ‘ Life 
of Nelson’ there is a good deal (passim) about Nelson's ‘ felicitas’ 
in always being in the right place for a fight, as the result of 
laboured strategy. Horace’s own *Ludentis speciem dabit et 
torquebitur’ comes into my head.” 
A third quotes from an American writer “ Lucullus tells us 
of the fine intoxication of oratory, but neither opium nor 
oratory imparts a finer thrill than to successfully drive a flock 
of clauses and round up an idea, roping it in in careless grace 
with what my lord Hamlet calls words, words, words.” 

3. Two suggestive hints have been given as to the direction 
in which we may look for a successful translation: the first is 


adaptable the metre 





tive change places, eg., “happy finish”; this falls in with 
Warton’s criticism that Petronius ought to have said “ happy 
carefulness” rather than “careful happiness”; the other jg 
that of “B.” (November 18th), that the real meaning is that 
Horace took great pains to find the right word and was nearly 
always (if not always) lucky in finding it. This minimizes 
more than I had done the sense of an oxymoron. 

4. I add the chief translations suggested—“elaborate charm,” 
“consummate charm,” “ingenious felicity,” “captured 
felicity,” “careless art,” “studied happiness,” “artful artless. 
ness of style,” “felicitous nicety,” “happy finish,” “the 
knack of polished phrase,” “elaborate happiness of phrase,” 
“ Horace’s elaborate, happy phrases,” “the happy phrases of 
painstaking Horace,” and one correspondent quotes a French 
translation: “ Horace si heureux dans le choix de ses e 
sions.” None of these is quite convincing. I would hazard 
“the miraculous finish of Horace’s style,” or “ Horace with his 
instinctive choice of the right word”; but these are para- 
phrases.—I am, Sir, &c., W.L, 

Keble College, Oaford. 
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“UNDER WAY.” 
[To rae Epiror or Tue “Specrartor.”’) 

Sir,—My sympathies are with those who find this a very 
puzzling phrase. Of course we cannot say “under weigh,” 
because “weigh” is a verb, and cannot well follow a pre- 
position. But “under way” is almost equally unintelligible, 
because it onght to mean “ beneath a way,” and it is quite un- 
English. I never could understand it, because it seemed so 
unmeaning, until I discovered that it is not English at all, 
but merely borrowed from Dutch, the range of meanings of 
the Dutch onder being much wider than that of the cor- 
responding English under. The Dutch onder eede means 
“upon oath”; onder vrienden means “amongst friends” ; and 
onder het eten means “while eating, or dining.” But in 
English we should never say “under friends” or “under 
dinner,” and even “to affirm under oath” is hardly the best 
idiom. The Dutch onder weg means “ on the way,” or “ upon 
the way,” not beneath it; and it is only thus that the phrase 
can yield sense. When a party of tourists has been ready to 
start on an expedition I have heard a Swiss guide say “en 
route!” This is what is really meant by the above phrase, 
and those who can remember this simple explanation will 
never have any difficulty as to the “way” referred to.—I am, 
Sir, &., WALTER W. SKEAT, 
[To tas Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.”"] 

Srr,—With regard to “H. T. F.’s” letter in the Spectator 
of December 23rd, is it quite certain that “Under Weigh” 
is wrong? A ship is certainly “under w——,” as far as 
the “Rule of the Road” is concerned, directly her anckor 
is “a’ weigh” (would H. T. F. report “anchor’s away ?”). 
I know the “Rule of the Road” uses the term “under 
way,” but it also has to lay down that a ship can be 
“under way” with “no way on her.” Perhaps, however, 
these “rules” were made out by simple sailors who, when 
once they put pen to paper, are not always in their proper 
calling, as, for instance, seamen (I use the term in its best 
sense) have written “knots an hour,” and it is not uncom- 
mon to see the term even in newspapers, &c., devoted to 
nautical affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. ©. 








“KEATS THE CHEMIST.” 

[To rue Epitcr or THe “Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—In the charming poem entitled “ Romance,” published 
in the Spectator of December 9th, these words occur. It isa 
common thing to find Keats described as assistant to an 
“apothecary” or chemist. Iam not sure that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling does not use the expression, but I fail to find 
it. However, the question is, Was Keats apprenticed to a 
chemist? In the life of Keats by W. M. Rossetti (“Great 
Writers” Series, published by Walter Scott, 1887) the following 
words occur (page 18): “He was apprenticed with a premium 
of £210 to a Mr. Hammond, a surgeon of some repute at 
Edmonton. . . . The indenture was to have been for five 
years, but for some Treason, which is not wholly apparent, 
Keats left Hammond before the close of his apprenticeship.” 
It is well known that after this Keats was at St. Thomas's 





that of J. P. Steele (November 18th) that the emphasis in 
English is best got by making the adjective and substan- 





Hospital, and in July 1815 he passed the examination at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and was afterwards a dresser at Guy's 
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Hospital. But he was not a “chemist,” was he?—I am, Sir, 
ke., E. 8. SHuTTLEWoRTH. 


St. Paul’s Vicarage, Kingston Hill. appeal. 


(Clearly “apprenticed to an apothecary” would in Keats’s 
day have meant apprenticed to a general practitioner.—Eb. 


Spectator] 





LAW FRENCH. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Sprctator.’’} 

§rr,—If your readers also are not “ weak and weary” with “a 
rolume of long-forgotten lore”—I mean with instances like 
those given by your correspondent “ X ”—will you permit me 
to cull two or three more from a volume I happen to have 
entitled ‘The Principles of Jurisprudence,” by J. G. Philli- 
more, Q.C. and M.P., “ Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal 
History to the four Jnns of Court,” 1856? He is angry in a 
preliminary dissertation in these words :— 

« At the same time the language and decisions of our Judges on 
questions of real property and special pleadings were more like the 
whimsical extravagance of a goblin allowed by some mysterious 
dispensation to apply to human affairs the morbid acuteness of a 
perverted intellect than the errorsand mistakes of beings possess- 
ing the usual faculties and invested with the outward appearance 
of humanity.” 

Further, in a note, he adds :-— 

“ Before the reader condemns these expressions let him first 
reflect on the language of the law down to the reign of George II. 
. .. let him consider that these words were not the gabble of 
Bushmen huddled together in a kraal, or dancing round a stake, 
but of Judges and lawyers dealing gravely with human affairs— 
of the contemporaries of Bacon und Shakespeare, of Dryden, 
Somers, and Addison. ‘Bastard eigne, Rumper de Prison, 
Mulier puisne.’ ” 

Reason why a prisoner who had once refused to plead was 
pressed to death in spite of his repentance: “Ceo sera son 
diet et ne seroit raison qui par tel repentance le roi seroit tolle 
del forfeiture.” This is plain old French, if cruel, without 
the strange admixture of English which “ X” has dealt out; 
there is no “ject un Brickbat”; but the following beats 
me: “Jeofail—Flemeswit. Hoc est quod habeatis catalla 
sine amerceamento.” Floatsam, jettsam, fletwit (rightly 
copied). Is it that there was some error in pleading in a 
case about flotsam and jetsam? Flemeswit, according to 
a law lexicon, is the possession of the goods of a 
fugitive, and according to the same authority jletwit, the 
last word, means a discharge from amerciaments. I suppose 
catalla has to do with chattels. “That the seisin to feed con- 
tingent uses by a scintilla juris is in nubibus, in mari, in 
terra, or in custodia legis ” remains, though there are more in 
the body of this grave and very learned treatise on the 
superiority of the Roman jurists. Though it has nothing to 
do with the legal jargon, the author cannot resist a slap at 
Lord Eldon with his “having had doubts upon this will for 
twenty years, there can be no use in taking more time to con- 
sider it.” Jenny Geddes would have had as. good an excuse 
as she had upon another historical occasion of hurling stools. 
Our author hated Lord Coke, also, apparently, all attorneys 
prior to about 1830.—I am, Sir, &ec., R. 8S. 





INSULT AS A FINE ART. 
[To tux Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sin,—The poet Cowper aptly expresses the feeling of many 
persons to whom insult may have been offered, and the 
words are worth recalling in connexion with the article in 
your issue of December 23rd. They will be found in the 
peem “ Conversation,” and are as follows :— 
“A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.” 
—I am, Sir, &, 
Arnheim, Bournemouth, 





ST. GEORGE'S HILL. 

(To tus Epiror or tus “Srecraron.” j 
Sir,—St. George's Hill is not yet sold, but is under an option | 
to buy. For some time past my father and myself have ; 
been developing ona small scale and selling outlying parts. ) 
I should have liked to have continued this and to have ulti- 
mately left the centre and more beautiful part as a kind of 
public park. The Finance Act, however, has made this im- 
possible. Possibly undeveloped land duty might have been 


but in this the estate is entirely at the mercy of the Com- 
missioner, from whose decision there'is, under the Act, no 
An estate like this, which in its present state is, 
though I think appreciated by the public, almost non-pro- 
ductive of income, would have to pay very heavy death duties, 
and when an offer was made by a gentleman who proposes to 
develop it asa building estate, in consequence of the reasons 
stated I was bound to consider it. It is, I think, an impossible 
position to hold a property entirely at the mercy of a Govern- 
ment Department.—I am, Sir, &., W. F. Ecerron. 
|No fairminded man will blame Mr. Egerton, the owner of 
St. George's Hill, for selling. To do so would be to lay an 
intolerable burden on the shoulders of those who have the ill 
fortune to own beautiful or historic pieces of land. What is 
wanted is that the Government should encourage owners to 
prevent beautiful and historic sites from being built over 
instead of, as now, forcing them to realize by the compulsion 
of super-taxation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A RAISED MAP OF ENGLAND. 

[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srectator.”’ | 
Srr,—In the notice of a “Contour Relief Model of Salisbury 
Plain” (December 23rd, p. 1128), your reviewer suggests a 
large-scale relief map of England “with hard paths in the 
big valleys in which to walk,” and but for his remark as to 
the difficulty of housing he might have had in mind the 
interesting relief map of Tyrol and Vorarlberg in the garden 
of the Padagogium in Innsbruck. I cannot vouch for the 
exact figures, as [ have no direct references at hand, but I 
believe the linear horizontal scale is 1: 7500, and the vertical 
about three times as great (1: 2500). It does not seem to 
suffer much from the weather, though that effective agent 
of erosion, soot, is not the menace it would be in London. 
A feature of the map is the fact that rocks from the actual 
areas represented were used in its construction, but probably 
some resistant homogeneous substance would be better 
adapted for a model of this country. The difficulty of 
housing would indeed be practically insuperable on the seale 
suggested. On the 25in. scale England (not to say the 
British Isles) would need a length of nearly 300 yards. With 
a vertical scale three times as great (1°845), Ben Nevis would 
be 624in. high, an interesting result, as the Ortler in the 
Innsbruck map is nearly the same (1°60m.). Asmaller horizontal 
scale might necessitate a further exaggeration of the vertical, 
though on other grounds much exaggeration is to be deprecated. 
It may be doubted whether steps to the summits would not 
spoil the effect. In the Innsbruck model good general views 
can be obtained from several mounds rising outside the 
boundaries of the map. 

I must apologize for the length of this letter, but your 
reviewer's suggestion is one which merits the attention of all 
who are interested in the furtherance of our national edueca- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., A. James Porter, F.R.G:S. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
[To tue Epitor or Tus “Srecraior.”’] 
S1r,—I have read the letter of “An Englishwoman in Italy” 
in your issue of December 16th, a letter which offers a cha- 
racteristic example of how often foreigners reside in Italy for 
a long time and yet are absolutely out of touch with the 
thoughts and ideas of the people among whom they live. 
The sentiments expressed by the “ Englishwoman’s” contadini 
are entirely at variance with those of practically the whole 
population of Italy, and that any one could be found in the 
country to speak in that way seems almost incredible to-day. 
The remarks about the reservists “creeping away in the 
early morning with no demonstration, leaving behind a weeping 
village,” is mere sickly sentimentality. Evidently the writer 
has not seen any one of the innumerable demonstrations 
which greeted the departure of almost every detachment 
of troops from every town, village, or hamlet of Italy. 
There has never been in the history of the country 
a cause on which the whole nation was so absolutely 
unanimous. Even in the wars of the Risorgimento the real 
enthusiasts were the middle classes and the aristocracy, and 
these were divided into parties often bitterly hostile to each 
other—Monarchists, Republicans, Garibaldians, But the 
Tripoli campaign is the war of thea Itulian people, for the 
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place as a Great Power, and that there will now be room for 
the population to expand under the Italian flag without 
having to emigrate and serve under foreign taskmasters. 
Every one feels this, from the landlord and millowner to the 
humblest contadino, That is why so many thousands of 
emigrants have left well-paid jobs in America to come and 
serve under the cojours. 
Mr. Draper’s letter from a student in your issue of Decem- 
ber 23rd represents the prevailing feeling with perfect accuracy. 
Let me add a small experience of my own. Ona lonely farm 
in the Roman Campagna an old peasant woman is preparing 
the Sunday meal. On my arrival, as I have come from Rome, 
she at once asks for news of the war, for she hasa nephew in 
Tripoli. “There have been many killed,” she says, “and 
many sacrifices. But as long as we have the victory it is all 
right.”—I am, Sir, &ec., Luier VILLARI. 
Florence. 





THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION. 
[To rxe Epitor or tue “ SpecTator,”’] 
Sir,—The writer of the above article gives the impression 
to your readers that Mr. Seton-Watson’s book is forbidden 
in the Dual Monarchy. I cannot speak of Vienna, but in 
fairness to Hungarians I should like to say that I have seen 
the book for the lust two weeks exposed for sale in the 
windows of most of the principal booksellers in Budapest.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. Hamon. 
Budapest. 





STARLINGS. 

[To tue Epitor or THE “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The writer on starlings in the Spectator of December 9th 
thinks that these birds were not common in the western 
counties of Wales fifty years ago. But to my personal know- 
ledge they were to be seen in Pembrokeshire sixty years ago 
in great abundance, large flocks appearing in the autumn and 
abiding through the winter. To what extent they nested 
there I cannot say, but I know that they did nest there. In 
one instance they fraternized with the pigeons and nested 
in the pigeon-holes, apparently on the best of terms 
with their neighbours. The farmer was very fond of his 
pigeons, but prouder still of his starlings. How apt the 
starling is in learning a new method of getting new 
food the following will show. A friend of mine feeds birds 
regularly in front of his dining-room window, and he 
nails a cross lath on an upright and hangs two lumps of suet 
by strings of 15 inches long for the tom-tits. The sturlings 
made great efforts to attack the suet, but for a long time they 
failed, the suet always slipping away from under their feet. At 
last one starling, either by accident or by experiment, perched 
on the cross lath, and then, clawing on to the string, slid down 
until he reached the suet and there hung on. Ina very little 
while all the other starlings learnt the trick and made short 
work of the suet, to the great detriment of the tits. To see 
them going through the gymnastic exercise one after another 
is no slight amusement.—I am, Sir, &c., D. G. T. 





AN ENGLISH CAT. 

[To tus Epiror or THs “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Patriotism forbids me to allow any superior intelligence 
tothe American cat. Some few years ago I possessed a very 
delightful black cat, whom I used to lower in an ordinary 
workman's tool basket attached to a string from the first floor 
into the small garden, which then existed behind this house. 
When he wished to return he would get into the basket, 
nestle down, and be drawn up again. This performance used 
to give great entertainment to my friends and also—mine 
being a corner house—to the public, who occasionally gathered 
in considerable numbers to watch it.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

W. Vaux Grauam. 
Testminster. 


& Queen Annc’s Gate, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
és considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
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SILVESTERABEND. 


THE mists are gathering in the nave, 
They-ereep from bay to bay, 

Column and arch and architrave 
Fade in the dusk away. 


The mists are gathering in the nave, 
The choir lights struggle dim, 

The year is tottering to its grave, 
We sing a funeral hymn. 


We sing a dirige for it, 
We sing for me and you; 

We write feliciter explicit, 
And turn the page anew. 

The chanter chants the service out, 
And ere he shuts the tome, 


Challenges Little Faith and Doubt, 
To pray with Chrysostom. 


From East to West, from North to South, 
Wherever prayers are said, 
This Wisdom of the Golden Mouth 
For epilogue is read. 
Through all the years, in age, in youth, 
Grant us with Chrysostom, 
In this world knowledge of Thy truth, 
Life in the world to come. 
J. MEADE FALKNER. 








BOOKS. 


SHELLEY.* 

Tue pbrase with which Arnold closed his essay on Shelley, 
describing him as a beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in 
the void his luminous wings in vain has long been a stumbling- 
block of offence, not only to lovers of Shelley, but to lovers, 
and to at least one biographer, of Arnold himself. The latest 
critic to attack Arnold’s judgment in this matter is Mr. A. 
Clutton-Brock, in an introduction to Mr. Locock’s edition of 
The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and we do not think he has 
been more successful than his predecessors. We may remark 
that those who object to the phrase would not seem to have 
taken much trouble in their endeavour to appreciate its signi- 
ficance. Professor Dowden, who recognizes that the words, 
which are a variation of Joubert’s on Plato, may have some 
allusive value, tells us gravely that “Shelley was no angel, 
whether of celestial or diabolic race, but most human in his 
passions, his errors, his failures, his achievement. Nor was it 
in the void that he lived and moved: he belonged in an 
eminent degree to the revolutionary movement of his own day 
and viewed apart from the teaching of that geometer of the 
Revolution whom he accepted as his master—William Godwin 
—the work of Shelley is only half-intelligible.”” When we con- 
sider that Arnold’s essay dealt almost entirely with Shelley’s 
life, a life, as he very rightly said, which was largely charac- 
terized by saleté and bétise, and upon which “the plastic 
influence” of Shelley's ideals, if they had any influence at 
all, was almost wholly disastrous, and when we remember the 
picture which Arnold drew of “Godwin’s house of sordid 
horror, and Godwin preaching and holding the hat, and the 
green-spectacled Mrs. Godwin, and Hogg, the faithful friend, 
and Hunt the Horace of this precious world,” we are at a loss 
to understand Professor Dowden’s line of defence. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock does not take the same view as Professor 
Dowden, and he will have nothing to do with “that geometer 
of the Revolution,” William Godwin. To him Arnold’s phrase 
implies contempt; and here we may express our own 
admiration for the shafts of Arnold's criticism, which, keen 
and barbed, not only penetrate their object, but resist effectually 
all efforts to withdraw fhem. The phrase seems so clear and 
simple, and yet every word has its value and contributes to 
the complexity of the whole. Professor Dowden objects to the 
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“angel” in the “void”; Mr. Clutton-Brock has a fellow- 
feeling for that part of the simile, but cannot away with the 
«jneffectual” which qualifies it. “Arnold’s contempt for 
Shelley,” he tells us, “was contempt not for the politician 
but for the religious enthusiast—for the mind that was 
oceupied with visions of another world, which seemed to him 
mere idle dreams, Hazlitt, who described Shelley as the type 
of the fanatic, had the same contempt for him; and neither 
of these men, needless to say, had sordid minds.” Quite 
needless, we may remark in passing; but what in effect is the 
suggestion contained by Mr. Clutton-Brock’s words? They 
suggest that Arnold was a person devoid of a religious sense; 
and to any man at all familiar with Arnold’s work, with his 
essays on Maurice and Eugénie de Guerin, or on Joubert, with 
his letters or his poems, the gross injustice of this suggestion 
will be at once apparent. We need not press the point, for 
we are only concerned with Arnold as a critic of Shelley; 
and we may turn to consider the processes by which Mr. Clutton- 
Brock arrives at his conception of Shelley as a religious 
enthusiast. 

He begins by asking whether Shelley was possessed by 
“a passion for reforming the world,” or whether he was 
not mistaken about the nature of his desires; and then 
he proceeds to a purely arbitrary distinction between the 
conscious and the unconscious mind, and to the assumption 
that “it was only in poetry that Shelley expressed himself 
completely. In prose he often repeats what he has learned 
from others, and expresses only the conscious part of his 
mind.” The next step is an illustration by means of The 
Revolt of Islam, which we may quote in full: 

“If we compare the ending of the poem with its prose preface 
we shall see the difference between Shelley’s real desires and the 
political ideas which he caught from Godwin and other philo- 
sophers. In the preface he seems to be altogether concerned 
with the world. He appeals to the desire for a happier condition 
of moral and political society. He wishes to kindle a virtuous 
enthusiasm for the doctrines of liberty and justice. The tendency 
of the poem, he says, is to awaken public hope. It is to display 
the temporary triumph of oppression, that secure earnest of its 
final and inevitable fall. In fact we are led to expect that political 
virtue will be proved to be its own reward in this life. But in 
the poem itself the reward of political virtue here below is the 
stake, and there is no promise whatever of its future triumph 
except in another world where there are no politics.” 


Mr. Clutton-Brock mentions briefly the objections which 
may be urged against his criticism of The Revolt of Islam 
and discusses them in order to prove their emptiness. The 
only objection which seems to us of any importance he 
does not discuss, though he mentions it. This objection 
is that Shelley “could not represent the triumph of his 
political ideas in poetry, because poetry is not fit for such 
a representation,” and we think it unanswerable; but because 
it is not a fit subject is no reason for supposing that Shelley 
did not attempt its poetic representation. As Keats said, 
Shelley was “not sufficiently an artist,” and one instance of 
this insufficiency is the fact that he was never fully conscious 
of the limitations of his art and seldom asked himself whether 
a subject was or was not susceptible of poetic repre- 
sentation. But this is not our chief objection to 
the theory of Mr. Clutton-Brock. It is rather that he 
has erected a theory which is not only unnecessary 
but is altogether fallacious. He speaks, for instauce, 
of the conscious and unconscious minds as though they were 
two mutually exclusive spheres entirely independent of each 
other, and not merely two circles intersecting each other 
with a space common to both, or, what we think may be a 
better figure, a line in which one is continued into the other. 
He opposes poetry to prose in a manner so arbitrary and 
unjustifiable that if we accept his distinction we are driven to 
think that in no possible circumstances cam prose ever be 
inspired, and all this cumbrous and impossible machinery is 
erected to prove, what we should have thought was sufficiently 
obvious, that, in common with the large majority of poets and 
with all great poets, Shelley’s work is informed by a mystical 
element ; that he views life sub specie aeternitatis. We do not 
use the words of Mr. Clutton-Brock, because we do not think 
it quite exact to describe Shelley as “a religious enthusiast,” 
and our reason is probably the same as that which led Arnold 
to describe him as “ineffectual.” For religion is something 
more than a mere series of mystical dlans; it is something 
abiding and steadfast; a secret influence which informs the life 
governed by it. A curious fact, which any reader may observe 





for himself, is that in Shelley’s poems, though there is an extra- 
ordinary sense of motion, there is never any dev elopment. It 
is allcrisis, Or, as in The Skylark, he begins at the very 
top of his power, drops, recovers, but does not go beyond his 
first achievement. It is an extraordinary rapture, spent in its 
own utterance and leaving no trace behind it. He never, 
in Milton’s words, “sails between worlds and worlds on 
steady wing.” The rapture with him is its own object. 
There are some lines in the work of all great poets which seem 
to express them fully: lines like those of Shakespeare where 
he speaks of “the prophetic soul Of the wide world dreaming 
on things to come”; or Dante’s lines— 
“E che la mente nostra peregrina 
Pit dalla carne, e men da’ punsier presa 
Alle sue visione quasi é divina ”— 
or the line of Milton quoted above; or Wordsworth’s lines on 
Newton: 
“A mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 
Each of these quotations is the expression of a religious sense, 
of that feeling of awe which comes from the contemplation of 
infinity, and the very expression of this sense gives to the lines 
themselves a grave majesty. They move like eagles wheeling 
ina blue sky. We feel that the souls of those who wrought 
them moved in the same grave majesty, were filled with the 
same high purpose, and gazed with the same tranquillity both 
upon the glories of the sun and the precipitous places of earth. 
But can we apply any of these passages as descriptive of 
Shelley ; or has he lines in his own work of the same solemnity 
and weight, and differing merely in kind, which we could apply 
tohim? We do not think so. He moves in the same element 
“like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 

We think that any appreciation of Shelley must attempt 
also to appreciate those qualities in which he is lacking, and 
it is extremely ill-advised to treat a criticism which tries to 
do this as though it expressed hostility or contempt. It is 
absolutely impossible that any man to whom poetry is as a 
living thing should speak of the master who wrote Adonais and 
Prometheus and Epipsychidion with contempt. In his lecture 
on Shelley's View of Poetry Dr. Bradley—perhaps the sanest 
and the most clear-sighted critic of our own time—says that 
“always we get most from the genius in a man of genius, and 
not from the rest of him.” He is the poet of desire, eupitor 
incredibilium ; it is “the desire of the moth for the star, of the 
night for the morrow ”—desire for the sake of desiring. “ He 
walks upon the winds with lightness” and leaves no trace 
behind him; the dreams he expresses float like wreaths of 
vapour through changing lights, glowing with various colour 
and flowing from shape.to shape so swiftly tiat they impress 
no image upon our mind, He seems like one of those bright, 
fearless spirits whom in the world’s youth the country folk 
imagined, and with whom they populated the woods and 
waters, seeing them for an instant in the flying lights which 
moved swiftly among the trees and shone out vividly on 
smooth beech-stems and still pools; or imagining their 
passage when the wind rippled the green long grasses 
and crowned with white foam the waves of the sea. 
All that nimble and delicate beauty of Earth, clear 
and intense, which runs through creation, and is con- 
tinually escaping from us, he follows; and when we follow 
with him we lose something of the heaviness of our clay. He 
makes a flame pulse in the blood. When Mr. Clutton-Brock 
frees himself from the entanglements of his own theories, 
when he deals imaginatively with Shelley’s imagination, he 
says many extremely suggestive things, for which we would 
not have him think us ungrateful. We are, for all our 
“ vivacity,” grateful to him; and grateful also to Mr. Locock, 
whose valuable notes and careful editing our space forbids us 
to praise as they deserve. 





MY ROYAL CLIENTS.* 

For twenty-five years M. Paoli, the French detective, who 
is only less well known than M. Lépine, the Prefect of the 
Paris Police, attended royal visitors who happened to be 
travelling in France incognito. This volume of reminiscences 
informs us how he assured the safety of his clients, what they 
said and did, and what he thought of them. What he thinks 
of royal persons is quickly told: in them generosity is more 
By Xavier Paoli. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Hodder and Stoughton. | 12s. net. 
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generous than in other persons, nobility more noble, humour 
more humorous, and simplicity more astonishing. When 
royal persons fold more thickly round them the light veil 
which constitutes “travelling incognito” and choose to 
mystify as to their identity the persons whom they 
meet by the way, they must expect like other people, 
as it seems to us, some home truths, some _incivilities, 
or some rough-and-ready encounters. M. Paoli’s ingenuous 
belief is that when persons thus caught unawares by royal 


caprice afterwards discover that they have spoken in an 


offhand way to the very great they must be overwhelmed with 
confusion. According to him they turn “pale” or “red,” or 
both, when the dread revelation is made. While doubting the 
intensity of the confusion on the occasions described by 
M. Paoli—we rather think that royal persons may be grateful 
for the opportunity of understanding what human relations 
are like when the ramparts of etiquette which hedge about 
Courts are dispensed with—we gladly admit that M. Paoli’s 
attitude made him the most acceptable of enforced con- 
panions. He was shrewd and faithful in all his services. 
When his presence was at first disagreeable to royalties who 
disliked to be reminded of the limitations of their freedom, he 
would break down the icy barrier by opportune and always 
discreet attentions. He won the regard of them all, and by no 
one, we believe, was he more esteemed than by Queen Victoria. 
He is probably the only French functionary who ever dared to 
dine with the Empress Eugénie. Such a book as this is best 
reviewed by ample quotation. 

The first chapter describes the sad aloofness of the Empress 
Elisabeth of Austria. One has often heard of her passion for 
Greek and how she employed a reader from Athens, who be- 
came one of her suite. M. Paoli says :— 

“This Greek reader was a very important person. He formed 
one of the suite on every journey. Selected from among the 
young scholars of the University of Athens and often appointed 
by the Greek Government, he was changed year by year. I, for 
my part, have known three different readers. Their duties con- 
sisted in talking with the Empress in the Greek language, 
ancient and modern, both of which she spoke with equal facility. 
. .. The Greek reader, therefore, was the faithful companion of 
her afternoon walks, which lasted until dusk; and the Empress 
often covered a distance of fifteen to twenty miles on end. Dressed 
as in the morning and always in black, she carried, whatever the 
weather might be, an en cas anda fan. For twenty years she had 
obstinately refused to allow herself to be photographed; she 
dreaded the indiscretion of amateur photographers ; and no sooner 
did she perceive a camera aimed in her direction than she quickly 
unfurled her black feather fan and modestly concealed her 
features, leaving nothing visible but her great, wide, never-to- 
be-forgotten eyes, which still retained all the splendour and fire 
of youth. The young Greek’s duties, however, were not confined 
to talking to the Empress on her walks. Sometimes the reader 
would read. Carrying a book which Her Imperial Majesty had 
selected beforehand, he read a few chapters to her during the 
rests by the roadside, on the mountain tops, or at the deserted 
edge of the sea. Later, he added the daily budget of cuttings 
from the newspapers and reviews which I prepared for her, 
knowing the interest which she took in the current events of the 
day. He also carried on his arm a dark garment, a skirt to be 
exact. The Empress had the habit, in the course of her long 
walks, of changing the skirt in which she had started for one 
made of a lighter material. It was a question of health and 
comfort. This little change of: attire was effected in the most 
primitive fashion. The Empress would disappear behind a rock 
or a tree, while the reader, accustomed to this rapid and discreet 
proceeding, waited in the road, taking care to look the other way. 
The Empress handed him the skirt which she had cast off ; and the 
walk was resumed.” 


Those who used to see the Empress when she hunted in Eng- 
land will remember that she carried a fan even on horseback. 
Once when M. Paoli remonstrated with the Empress for 
running unnecessary risk she declared that no one would 
hurt her and added, “ Besides, not one of us is more than the 
petal of a poppy or a ripple on the water.” And when this 
kindly and cultivated lady, who had never harmed any one, was 
assassinated the anarchist indeed acted, on his own confession, 
with as little reason or logic as one who slashes off the petal of 
a poppy witb a stick. 

M. Paoli in doing justice to the verve and gaiety of King 
Alfonso says: “Like the late King Humbert he considers 
that assassination is one of the little drawbacks attendant on 
the trade of a king.”” This sentiment was, we have heard, 
much more concisely expressed by King Alfonso’s father, who 
said: “Being a king is a dangerous profession, but it is 
devilish well paid.” M. Paoli tells the following story as an 
example of King Alfonso’s practical jokes :— 





Dr. M f Bord ho attend 

“Dr. Moure, o eaux, who attended the young mo 

his operation on the nose, has a story to tell. He “= aie 
day, to San Sabastian and was waiting for his illustrious patient 
in a room at the Miramar Palace, when the door opened quickl 
and there entered a most respectable lady, dressed in silk foman 
and wearing a wig and spectacles. Not having the honour-of her 
acquaintance, the doctor made a deep bow, to which she replied 
with a stately curtsy. It must be the camerera-major, he thought 
to himself. She looks tremendously eighteenth-century, But 
suddenly a great burst of laughter shook the venerable dowager’s 
frame from head to foot, her spectacles fell from her nose, her wi 
dropped off likewise, and a clarion voice cried: ‘ Good-morni s 
doctor! It’sI!’ It was the King.” ne, 


When the Shah of Persia, Muzuaffr-ed-Din, was staying ; 

. : 7 ’ ying in 
Paris M. Paoli was attached to him. One day the Shah 
expressed great interest in the newly discovered radium, and 
M. Paoli persuaded M. Curie to come to the hotel where the 
Shah was staying to give an exhibition of the wonderfy) 
substance. 

“As, however, complete darkness was needed for radium to ba 

admired in all its brilliancy, I had with endless trouble persuaded 
the King of Kings to come down to one of the hotel cellars 
arranged for the purpose. At the appointed time, His Majesty 
and all his suite proceeded to the underground apartment in ques- 
tion. Professor Curie closed the door, switched off the electric 
light and uncovered his specimen of radium, when suddenly 9 
shout of terror, resembling at one and the same time the roar of 
a bull and the yell of a man who is being murdered, rang out, 
followed by hundreds of similar cries. . . . Amid general excite. 
ment and consternation, we flung ourselves upon the electric 
switches, turned on the lights and beheld a strange sight ; in the 
midst of the prostrate Persians stood the Shah, his arms clinging 
to the neck of his howling grand vizier, his round pupils dilated 
to their rims, while he shouted, at the top of his voice, in Persian: 
‘Come away! Come away!’ The switching on of the light 
calmed this mad anguish as though by magic. Realizing the 
disappointment which he had caused M. Curie, he tried to offer 
him a decoration by way of compensation; but the austere man 
of science thought fit to decline it.” 
There was another absurd incident when the Shah was 
captivated one evening by a pretty face in the auditorium of 
the Opera House. An inspector of police, accepting his 
mission as a mere matter of form, was sent to the lady to 
invite her to return to Teheran with the Shah. 

“The Shah’s impatience increased from moment to moment. 
The last act had begun, when I saw my inspector return alone and 
looking very sheepish: ‘ Well,’ I asked, ‘ what didshe say?’ ‘She 
boxed my ears!’ The sovereign, when the grand vizier conveyed 
this grievous news to him, knitted his bushy eyebrows, declared 
that he was tired and ordered his carriage.” 

Of King Edward VII. M. Paoli says that his mattress was 
never turned ona Friday. “This was a curious superstition 
of the King’s: it was the only one I ever knew him to cherish 
and he made no secret of it.” M. Paoli reflects all the French 
admiration and affection for the late King. Little that he 
says will be new to English readers, but we do not remember 
to have heard before the following delightful instance of King 
Edward's irony. King Edward was accustomed to give alms 
to two blind beggars at Biarritz whom he passed daily on his 
walks. 

“Now it happened that, one morning, he saw only one of the 
blind men at the usual spot. Startled and fearing lest some 
accident had befallen the other—for he had gradually become 
accustomed to the sight -of those faithful sentries—-he made 
inquiries about the absentee. No one had seen him. The next 
day, the second blind man was at his post again. ‘ Were you ill 
yesterday ?’ asked the King. ‘No, monsieur le Roi.’ ‘Then you 
were late?’ ‘Excuse me, monsieur le Roi, I beg your pardon,’ 
the old man answered, not knowing what to say. ‘You were 
early!’ ‘A thousand apologies!’ replied the King, laughing 
heartily.” 

The only sovereign about whom M. Paoli has any ill to say 
is the late King Leopold of Belgium. Perhaps the best 
story told of him is this: He was taken to task one day by 
a zealous clergyman, who repeated some discreditable rumours 
about the King’s private life and proceeded respectfully to 
lecture him. The King listened to the end and then said, 
“What a funny thing! Do you know people have told me 
exactly the same thing about you! Only I refused to believe 
it, you know!” The most amusing chapter in the book 
describes the King of Cambodia’s visit to France. We may 
end with an incident.which is a salubrious comment on all 
human sovereignty. On his voyage to France the King of 
Cambodia flew into a rage at seeing his suite abandon them- 
selves to the tortures of sea-sickness. “I forbid you to be 
sick!” he shouted to them. “Those are my orders; am I 


the King or am I not?” 
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DEAN WICKHAM* 
Ty this unpretentious and very readable memoir the author 
tells us that his personal acquaintance with the late Dean was 
restricted to the Lincoln days, the last period in a varied and 
active life. But he has been fortunate in the assistance he 
bas received from colleagues, contemporaries, and pupils of 
Edward Wickham, and those who knew him more intimately 
than was possible for Prebendary Ragg will admit that 
the portrait, if somewhat idealized, is a faithful and sym- 
pathetic study of one to whose finer qualities justice 
was not always rendered in his lifetime. It was Wickham’s 
misfortune that the twenty years during which, as head 
master of Wellington, he was most conspivuously before the 
public eye formed the least successful epoch in his career. 
Events move so rapidly at Oxford that his great reputation 
there during the ’sixties has long been forgotten outside the 
walls of New College. And the valuable work which he did 
in Lincoln Cathedral, in Convocation, and on the Education 
Settlement Committee was not of the class which brings 
fame or popularity. Moreover in private life his habitual 
reserve and a coldness of manner, more apparent than real, 
made him a person difficult to approach and appreciate. 
‘His temperament,” writes the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his foreword to this volume, 
“was not, perhaps, of the sort which readily evokes the enthusiasm 
of the ordinary observer, but I am certain that in the general life 
of the Church he was in his later years drawing to himself in 
rapidly increasing volume the confidence of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. He was, as it seems to me, one of the rare men 
whose gift it has been to combine with a steady, definite, and con- 
sistent Churchmanship that wider outlook upon men and things 
which belongs often—though I suppose not exclusively—to the 
eultured Liberalism, both political and other, of which he was an 
eager and even an uncompromising exponent.” 
From his close connexion with Mr. Gladstone, whose eldest 
daughter he married shortly after his appointment to 
Wellington, Wickham was brought into the inner circle of 
Liberal politics, and he was a stronger party man than 
might be gathered from the pages of this biography. Though 
schooled in the traditions of Academic Liberalism as under- 
stood at Oxford fifty years ago, he followed his great father- 
in-law undismayed through the kaleidoscopic adventures 
which Jost him so many of his most faithful adherents; and 
the fiery hatred of wrong-doing, of injustice and oppression, 
which was one of Wickham’s strongest characteristics, made 
him peculiarly susceptible to Gladstonian influence. 

The son of an old Wykehamist Master, and himself entitled, 
though he never claimed them, to the privileges of Founders’ 
kin, Edward Wickham was naturally educated at Winchester 
ind New College. ‘Though he failed, partly through the 
prejudice of one of the examiners, to obtain a first 
in Litere Humaniores, he carried off the Latin Verse and the 
Latin Essay, and acquired a reputation for exquisite scholar- 
ship which never left him; his lectures to the Honours men 
reading for Classical Moderations were unsurpassed in the 
University, and though he is best known as the editor and 
translator of Horace, he was equally at home with the Greek 
historians and tragedians. New College was just passing 
through the throes of a new birth when he was first appointed 
Tutor, and he took the leading part in those wise and well- 
considered measures which rescued it from its humiliating 
position as a close and undistinguished preserve of Win- 
chester. It was owing to him, jointly with Edwin Palmer of 
Balliol, that the first beginnings were made of the now 
universal system of inter-collegiate lectures; and the 
most fruitful recommendations of the University Com- 
mission of 1877 embody the policy which he never 
ceased to advocate and support. Wise, cautious, and 
conciliatory, he supplied qualities in which some of the reform 
leaders were sadly deficient, and his removal from Oxford 
was a loss to the University quite as much as to his own 
college. Here, whether in the lecture-room, in chapel, or in 
the intimacy of Long Vacation reading parties, he built up an 
influence over his pupils, and in scarcely less degree over the 
members of the senior common roem, which only death was 
able to sever. Wickham was born for Oxford, and one of the 
chief seats in the academic hierarchy would certainly have 
been his had he remained there. But the temptation to succeed 





* A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham, Dean Lincoln, formerly Head 
KMa:ter of Wellington College. By Lonsdale Rage, B.D., with a foreword by 


the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Edward Arnold. (7s. 6d, net.] 


Dr, Benson at Wellington College proved irresistible. On the 
face of it there seemed no reason why he should not be as 
successfal in the rdle of a head master as in that of a college 
tutor; but the dream was doomed to disappointment, as will 
be apparent to those who can read between the lines of the 
Wellington College chapter in this book. For one thing he was 
never really at home in his environment. Though a reformer 
by nature, he had been brought up in an atmosphere of well- 
ordered tradition, where the foundations were deep, the walls 
firm, the roof water-tight. He was unprepared for the incom- 
plete and makeshift fabric which had been reared and kept 
in its place by the fertile brain and restless activity of his 
predecessor. There were moments in his first years, before 
certain necessary changes had been effected, when the whole 
structure threatened to collapse, and it was thanks largely 
to the strong group of assistant masters whom Benson had 
gathered round him that the storm was weathered. Yet 
Wickham possessed many of the qualifications of a great 
head master. He understood boy nature, as his sermons show; 
he was most considerate and kind to those brought in close 
contact with him, he was a broad-minded teacher, and his 
masters and prefects came to know that he was much better 
acquainted with what was going on around him than they 
had imagined. But he lacked the “driving power” which was 
necessary to maintain the school in the state to which it had 
been brought, as well as the force and magnetism which 
alone can impress boys in the mass. When he resigned in 
1893 the school had begun to show signs of decay, both in 
numbers and prestige, and he would gladly have gone earlier 
had not a series of outbreaks of illness, aggravated by spiteful 
attacks in the Press, made him cling to his post till the worst 
was over. In the following year he was made Dean of Lincoln 
by his father-in-law, and Prebendary Ragg is at his best in 
his description of the quiet days which heralded the end. In 
his cathedral, as in the chapels of New College and Wellington, 
and in the University Church, Wickham showed himself a 
most thoughtful and effective preacher. He took an active 
part in all diocesan business. He made his mark in Convo- 
cation as a debater and a moderate and sagacious counsellor. 
Tn the struggle over the various Education Bills of the last 
decade he was a strong champion of the solution which has 
been persistently advocated in these columns. He died in 
August, 1910, when abroad with his family in Switzerland. 
His death made a gap in the ranks of Liberal Churchmen 
which will never be quite filled, and he will always be remem- 
bered as one of the finest types of Oxford scholarship, both in 
the technical and the widest sense of the word. 





M. CLEMENCEAU IN SOUTH AMERICA.® 

M. Ciremenceav in South America: how piquant a con- 
junction! The most confirmed of optimists in the nursery 
of the future, a leader of the mother of republics among 
the latest progeny of freedom, the prince of pressmen 
in a Paradise of copy. M. Clemenceau, one sees, approaches 
South America as the incunabula of a new Latinity. Even 
as the north of the American continent has forced to an 
undreamt-of growth the practical energies of the Saxon, 
so the south is to raise to the n™ power the spiritual 
ardour and intellectual activity of the Latin. It is from 
Rio and Buenos Ayres that the latest children of old Rome 
are to give a new message to the exhausted East, a message 
born half of inheritance and half of conquest. With 
some such reflections as these one pictures M. Clemenceau 
ranging the interminable levels of the pampas or threading 
the luxuriant forests of Brazil, where through hanging veils 
of orchid and liana great quiet moths wing by, huge as 
ravens, and gemlike humming birds, tiny as chafers, dart 
and sparkle in the shade. Truly a bewildering country for 
the traveller fresh from the orderly beauties of cultured 
Europe, and the human scene is hardly less bewildering than 
the physical. What is one to say and what leave unsaid of 
its rococo capitals and uneasy Governments, of the unordered 
race for wealth in which ten thousand enterprises, manned 
by adventurers of every nation, are hacking and mutilating 
its illimitable resources? Every day in sucha land might 
fill a volume. 

M. Clemenceau, however, went to South America on a self- 
imposed mission. He spent but two months in the country, 
* South America To-day. By Georges Clemenceau, Londoa: cs Fisher 
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going first to the Argentine, where he visited Buenos Ayres 
and made an excursion to the Pampas. Thence to Rosario, 
rich in corn, and half-Indian Tucuman, whose women are more 
beautiful than flowers, whose bronzed men have the simple 
dignity, the slow gestures, and impassive faces of an epic 
time. Thence through the land of sugar-cane to Santa Ana, 
where, in a region more akin to the mountains and forests of 
the north, men hunt tapirs and shoot parrots as we the fox 
and the pheasant. From here—after 200 pages—our traveller 
crosses into Uruguay, and a chapter later he is in Brazil, 
which engages him for the remaining seventy pages of the 
book. 

M. Clemenceau writes of all he sees as a Parisian for 
Parisians. His easy style and facile philosophy, his vivid 
observation and apt anecdote, carry the reader smoothly and 
pleasantly from point to point, and all the time M. Clemenceau 
is unobtrusively carrying out his mission. In Paris the South 
American who takes his culture from the Sorbonne and 
brings it back in money bags to the Rue de la Paix is 
something of a jest. M. Olemenceau means to make 
Paris take him seriously, means to make her realize 
that the future of the Latin race is in South America, and 
to ensure that France takes a hand in its edification. So it 
comes ‘}:»t throughout his picture he throws the high light on 
the gi od which the young republics have accomplished ; to 
existing evils he often gives no more than an ambiguous 
phrase; future dangers he dismisses with a pious aspiration, 
though a careful reader can see that neither the one nor the 
other has escaped his penetrating eye. And, indeed, the 
actual accomplishment of the South Americans is worth a 
golden chronicle. In many of the thorniest problems of 
government and administration they have started where older 
civilizations leave off. Education, at any rate on its material 
side, is making great strides, though even in the Argertine 
the accommodation is still inadequate to the demand The 
syllabus of the primary schools of Uruguay would — asfy 
even Professor Rein. Medical science is making sp. «did 
progress. The sero-therapeutic institute of Dr. Cruz 
in Rio de Janeiro is probably as far advanced as 
any in Europe, and he has done splendid work in 
combating the terrible scourge of yellow fever by 


the extermination of the mosquito. In Buenos Ayres, too, 
the hospitals are fitted up with every modern advantage, and 
the open-air lunatic asyluam—called “the Open Door”—is a 
humane and profoundly interesting experiment, though M. 


Clemenceau does not tell us much of its results. The same 
humanity is to be seen in the prison systems. That of 
Buenos Ayres is on the most advanced reformatory lines. 
Uruguay is ultra-modern, has abandoned the death penalty, 
allows divorce by mutual consent, and gives illegitimate 
children (when recognized) the same rights as the legitimate. 
Uruguay, however, is hardly out of the revolutionary stage 
(the last upheaval is not yet seven years old). “ Modern law,” 
shrewdly observes M. Clemenceau, “ but ancient—very ancient 
practice.” 

Sanitation seems to be excellent in the large towns, and the 
municipalities take their duties seriously; almost all have pro- 
vided magnificent parks and pleasure grounds, while Buenos 
Ayres boasts a library of 190,000 volumes. Legislation 
tends to be markedly Socialistic. In the 1909 census every 
child in the Argentine was made the subject of a separate 
card containing twenty-one questions as to its health, develop- 
ment, and character, and one of the most striking feats of 
State control ever attempted in the world was the recent 
“valorization” of coffee by which the Brazilian Government 
forced the State of Saint Paul, at a time when a glut of coffee 
threatened a ruinous disorganization of the market, to buy in 
the whole of the surplus stock (some eight million bags) and 
hold it till prices recovered and it could be gradually unloaded. 
It is on developments like these that M. Clemenceau lays 
most stress, and on the ardent and idealistic character of the 
people, eager to draw on Europe for all that the example of 
ancient civilizations can teach them, but still intensely 
patriotic and imposing on all the Latin immigrants who come 
among them a new and vivid nationality. 

All these things give good reason to hope for a steady 
process of development, but everything of course depends 
upon the maintenance of political stability. The Argentine 
has enjoyed a long period of quiet, though even here the menace 
of rebellion is still occasionally heard, and one must not 





ae 
forget that the civil war of 1890 was preceded by an equally 
extended period of tranquillity. A repetition of the wilg 
gambling of the ‘nineties might easily prove disastrous, and 
reckless speculation is still distressingly common. Moreover 
administration is unsatisfactory almost everywhere throughout 
the continent, and the irresponsibility of ministries to parlia. 
ment, combined with the very low level of political education 
in many of the States, cannot but be a source of danger. There 
is also great room for improvement in agricultural methods, 
The Argentine is developing rapidly in this respect, but the 
methods of Brazil are still prodigal. Here, as in the more 
advanced north, men will not fertilize their land, but when 
they have exhausted it by reckless cultivation turn and ravage 
the splendid forests for fresh acres. 

One hopes that M. Clemenceau’s most interesting and enter. 
taining book will help to increase the emigration of Frenchmen 
to the young republics, for nothing would give them so good 
a ballast as an infusion of the method and frugality which are 
the Frenchman’s birthright. 

But beyond and above all this what South America and 
the South Americans want is to have “the fear of God” in 
their hearts—to recognize that there is something else in the 
world besides material progress, material prosperity, comfort, 
and “snug lying.” To obtain this higher knowledge, to 
spiritualize their life, what is immediately needed is a concep- 
tion of education which is not material but spiritual, religious 
not utilitarian. ‘“ Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Let us trust the people of Latin America will realize this 
essential consideration before it is too late. 





A BENGALI CIVILIAN.* 
Tus is a work of singular interest to those who can skip 
judiciously. Mr. Gupta would have been better advised if he 
had trusted more freely to his own excellent powers of narra- 
tion and had made less use of scissors and paste. He has 
overloaded his book with quotations from ephemeral news. 
paper comments on the doings and writings of his distin- 
guished father-in-law. Such comments have their value and 
use at the moment, but, taken from very varied sources, they 
lack the authority which Mr. Gupta seems to attach to them, 
and which rightly belongs to his own candid and able estimate 
of his hero’s career and character. However, such extracts 
from hurried journalism are easily omitted by the practised 
reader, and what remains is a remarkably attractive 
account of a notable and interesting personality. Of the 
many able and distinguished Indians who move easily in 
two different worlds, and are masters of the intellectual and 
social resources of Western and Eastern civilizations, the late 
Mr. Dutt was perhaps the most successful in winning cordial 
and admiring friends in both spheres. He was in his day 
a successful and industrious administrator, and had he not 
prematurely retired from the Indian Civil Service might 
have attained to the highest official honours. But the main 
interests of his life lay in scholarship and literature, and 
his chief ambition was to succeed as an interpreter of the 
East to the West. Ashe himself says in a letter addressed to 
his brother, “my fame as an English writer may live or perish 
exrly, but so long as it lasts it will be connected with three 
werks—my Civilization, my Epics, and my Economic History.” 
Of these his verse renderings from the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana have had the somewhat rare honour of surviving into cheap 
popular editions, and show something of the extraordinary 
lyricat faculty in writing English verse possessed by his kins- 
woman, the lamented Torn Dutt. As a versifier, as an historian, 
as a novelist in English and his native Bengali, as a doughty 
and vigorous controversialist in matters of Indian administra- 
tion, Mr. Dutt exhibited unflagging industry and was a 
remarkable exemplar of the most intellectually gifted and 
literary race in India. We know of at least one English 
civilian in India who made Mr. Dutt’s delightful little History 
of Bengali Literature his constant companion for upwards of 
thirty years. Probably his most spontaneous and original 
work was the trilogy of historical novels in Bengali, which 
are already among the classics of his native land, and, even 
more, the two social novels, significantly entitled Samaj and 
Sansar. Froma human and, indeed, literary point of view the 
most pleasant pages are those which describe Mr. Dutt’s happy 
family life, his correspondence with his accomplished daughters, 


* The life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt, By J.N. Gupta, M.A., LCS. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons, [10s. 6d, net.) 
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of whom the book provides charming portraits, and the 
Jetters he exchanged with other relatives and familiar friends. 
From these we have to restrain a temptation to quote. Those 
who only knew Mr. Dutt a8 a strenuous and versatile contro- 
yersialist will here find a sympathetic and competent account 
of a man who in his domestic and social relations was fortunate 
beyond common experience. Above all, the book is a most 
interesting and valuable description of one who, while he 
thoroughly enjoyed all the intellectual and political interests 
of Western civilization, contrived nevertheless to remain in 
affectionate sympathy with his own ancient creed and most of 
the inherited ideals of his countrymen. No one can read the 
book without feeling a genuine respect and regard for a 
character in which personal charm was bleaded with unusual 
intellectual versatility and power. If it must be admitted 
that his political views underwent a somewhat violent change 
after his retirement from Government service, that may well 
be accounted for by the change in his environment. In any 
case, the readers of this Life have ample materials for seeing 
how the alteration in his opinions was effected. 





LIONEL JOHNSON.* 

Tus is an age of specializing. Fifty years ago, to take an 
example from the realm of letters, a scholar would teach the 
Classics; now he teaches Homer, or Aaschylus, or Cicero. 
Very probably this may be good for the learner, for the 
instruction is bound to be thorough, but it can hardly be good 
for the teacher. Happily for themselves critics cannot 
specialize. Of coarse there are certain broadly defined pro- 
vinces. The same man does not write about miracle plays 
and electrical engineering. But the critic who ranges over 
the provinces of letters may rejoice to know that he has very 
wide boundaries. Huppy is he if, as he wanders, he has so sure 
a step, so unfailing a knowledge, as we see in the author of the 
papers here collected. The period of Lionel Johnson’s literary 
activity was the decade ending with 1901. When it was 
brought to a close by an unhappy accident he was still 
many years short of the age which, according to 
Aristotle, sees the culmination of man’s intellectual 
powers. But how large is the variety of the subjects which he 
touched, how unfailing the grace of his handling, how mature 
the taste! Here are some of the names :—Luerctius, Virgil— 
the Virgil of medieval Christianity—Lucian, Dante, Thomas 
i Kempis, Erasmus, Bacon, Shakespeare, Laud, Izaak Walton, 
Dryden, Burke, William Blake, George Borrow, John Henry 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold. He has something to say 
about art, and it shows a subtle appreciation, in an essay on 
Leonardo da Vinci; he even touches on politics when he 
writes about Charles Stewart Parnell. We have left out of 
this list, which is indeed very far from being complete, one 
very significant name, that of Walter Pater. We call it sig- 
nificant because Lionel Johnson was Pater’s pupil and friend, 
and no little resemblance may be traced in the two. And 
it suggests the regret that Johnson’s literary work was almost 
wholly of the “occasional kind.” It would be ungracious to 
grumble when we have a volume so full as this of sweet- 
ness and light. Yet it would have been a gain if we 
could have had some subjects treated more completely, 
if Walter Pater could have been estimated in the same 
way as was The Art of Thomas Hardy, the one book which 
Johnson gave to the world besides two slender volumes 
of verse. We have no space for detailed comment, but we 
may quote a fine passage in which the author draws the ideal 
of the literary artist, 

“His sense of art’s greatness will keep his conscience sensitive, 
will make him tolerant of much labour, endow him with much 
patience, that he may be faithful to ‘the desires of his mind,’ 
evading no difficulty, allowing no compromise, his heart set upon 
perfection. What he gives us will at least be of fine interest; it 
may have a compelling and irresistible power upon us. Doubtless 
there are many ways of work: the gradual labour of Gray, the 
lightning speed of Shelley; but the one spirit rules the diver- 
sities of operation.” 





A COLONIAL POLICE+ 


Tue Australian Mounted Police certainly deserve such a sub- 
stantial record as this careful and most interesting history. 





* Post Liminium: Essays and Critical Papers. By Lionel Johnson, Edited 
by Thomas Whittemore. London: Elkin Matthews. | 6s, net. 

+ The Trooper Police of Australia, By A, L. Haydon, London: Andrew 
Melrose, [10s. 6d. net.) 








The first police we hear of were enrolled in 1825, and the 
different colonies had as they came into being their own 
forces. It was not till 1962 that the police of New South 
Wales were put on an organized footing, and the various 
guards, patrols, gold escorts, and town constables welded 
into one force. From the very first it must have been 
obvious that the criminal section of the community were 
out of all proportion to the population, and included the 
most dangerous and reckless characters to be found 
anywhere, and yet the then Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
was content with a total of fifteen ! In 1838 there were nearly 
170. They could only make a semblance of patrolling the 
roads, and when an unusual disturbance occurred, the military 
had to be summoned. For practically half a contary the 
colony was terrorized by escaped convicts and outlaws who 
had taken to the bush. The authorities appear to have been 
extraordinarily supine and tender with “bushrangers”; time 
and again notorious characters broke prison, and there seems 
to have been remarkable reluctance to inflict the death penalty. 
Brady, the Tasmanian bushranger, who in the zenith of his 
power had actually offered a reward of twenty gallons of 
rum for the person of the Governor, was the darling of 
the women. It was counted in his favour that he behaved 
well to them. He was hanged after great efforts had been 
made to get him reprieved. The most famous of these 
Australian outlaws flourished in the ’sixties. It must be 
confessed that the bare recital of some of their adventures 
is interesting, and the man on horseback is ever more attrac- 
tive than the footpad. The early full dress of the police 
was much like that of the 13th Light Dragoons, but 
their working kit was quite a sensible dress, and would 
compare favourably with the early-service dress of the 
Canadian North-West Mounted Police. The same must 
be said about their pay, which from the very first 
was suitable to their arduous work, whereas to this 
day the pay of their Canadian colleagues can only be 
described as extraordinarily mean for a service almost 
Imperial in its range and responsibility. It may be also noted 
that in their early days the Australian police carried inferior 
weapons to most of the community which they had to keep in 
order! Mr. Haydon’s most interesting and really valuable book 
brings us down to Coolgardie days, about which he has many 
interesting things to tell us. The subject has its difficulties, 
owing to the existence of separate services for the six States, 
but the author has done justice, we think, to these and kept 
his history unentangled. The actual historical interest of 
the work is considerable, notably so in the first chapters, and 
we may term it worthy in every way of the great traditions 
of the Australian police. 





NOVELS. 
THE CENTAUR.® 
Tas is not the first time that the Centaur has made his 
appearance in English fiction. Some dozen years ago 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan, the satirist of the British working man, 
published a volume, entitled Queer Side Stories, in which was 
included one of the most diverting absurdities that in a pretty 
long experience we ever remember to have read. It described 
the discovery, in one of the remote islands of the Mgean, of 
a solitary survivor of the race of Centaurs, and went on to 
relate the sensational results of his introduction to the 
England of to-day, including his running in the Derby and 
his appearance in the police court. The memory of Mr. Hay, as 
the Centaur was called, still lingers fragrantly in our memory, 
but there is no logical excuse for referring to him here except 
as an illustration of the strange divergences of the human 
imagination. To Mr. Sullivan the Centaur was mercly a 
stalking-horse for the display of his grotesque humour. 
His extravaganza was a piece of sheer fooling, designed 
solely to amuse without any thought of instruction, edifica- 
tion, or moral. Those who have followed the recent develop- 
ment of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s talent will not be sur- 
prised to learn that to him the Centaur stands for something 
poles apart from the wild drollery of Mr. Sullivan. Fantasy 
he has in full measure, but it is of a serious and poetic 
cast; and to represent this heroic hybrid in a comic aspect 
would be little short of an act of treason to his exalted 





* The Centaur. By Algernon Blackwood. London; Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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ideals. No, to him the Centaur is an incarnation of all the 
majesty and dignified simplicity of the primeval world, of 
speed and strength, and the ecstasy of a life unstained by 
civilization. The Centaur, in short, is a symbol of the 
Urmensch, of the noble savage in those dim distant ages 
before speech was articulate. But degenerate and decadent 
though we now have become, thanks to applied science and 
the materializing influence of machinery, the breed ef Centaurs 
is not entirely extinct. The possibility held out to a few 
chosen souls of returning to this Saturnian world on the 
psychic plane is the theme of Mr. Blackwood’s romance, 
which may be described as a free fantasia on themes supplied 
by Fechner, the author of the “ Elements of Psyche-physics,” 
and Professor William James. The root. idea is Fechner’s 
animistic conception of the world spirit, but the apparatus 
is reinforced by the modern theories of multiple per- 
sonalities and etheric souls. Terence O’Malley, an Irish 
journalist—a meteoric personage always in a state of 
blameless revolt against the conventions of civilization— 
while travelling in the Levant, encounters on shipboard 
two Russian peasants by whom he is mysteriously attracted. 
The ship’s doctor, a German savant deeply versed in psycho- 
physics, enlightens O'Malley as to their true character. They 
are not ordinary beings, but “ projections of the Earth’s great 
consciousness—direct expressions of her cosmic life—cosmic 
beings.” The doctor warns his friend of the dangers of asso- 
ciating too closely with these mysterious beings, but the 
warning is ineffectual. O'Malley discovers in the association 
not only an explanation of the vague discontent under which 
he has laboured, but an open door into a psychic world full of 
rich and exhilarating emotions. The sequel recounts his ex- 
periences as the comrade of the Centaurs, but as the Ur- 
mensch is ex hypothesi inarticulate, dialogue is ruled out, and 
the story becomes a prolonged rhapsody, with occasional 
interludes, when O’Malley meets with Dr. Stahl and discusses 
his experiences, 

Few writers of modern fiction are more happily equipped 
than Mr. Blackwood for excursions into the domain of 
psychical romance, and there are passages in his new book 
of real poetic quality. There is passion and sincerity in the 
picture of O’Malley’s revolt against convention, and the con- 
flict between sympathy and caution in the nature of the 
doctor is cleverly indicated. But the structure of the remance 
is curiously inartistic: the obsequious attitude of the narrator 
—who plays Watson to O’Malley’s Sherlock Holmes—borders 
on the fatuous, while the philosophical discussions are couched 
in an inflated style. One is always grateful to a writer who 
enlarges the borders of romance, but the mixture of genres 
in The Centaur is decidedly disconcerting. 





Laura. By Caroline Grosvenor (The Hon. Mrs. Norman 
Grosvenor). (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Mrs. Grosvenor’s new novel 
of every-day life makes very pleasant reading, and her study of her 
heroine is admirably managed. Laura Cardew is not altogether 
an attractive person, and her unsuccessful efforts to make the best 
of both worlds will not meet with much sympathy from the reader. 
The clever thing about the book is the presentment of » group of 
common-place people so carefully studied that the general effect 
is anything but common-place. Mrs. Grosvenor seems equally at 
home in the scenes which pass in a country neighbourhood and in 
those which are laid in London. She knows her world thoroughly 
under both aspects, and her London parties are described as parties 
really are, which is seldom the case in works of contemporary 
fiction. 

The Wayside. By “Andrul.” (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s.net.) 
—This is a collection of stories about the many classes of people 
who make up the native population of India, and one may hazard 
the guess that “Andrul” is a pseudonym for an Anglo-Indian 
political soldier. The stories are written with great insight into 
the way in which the native mind works, and the study of Galzari 
Lal Misr, B.A., gives ground for reflection to all people 
who are anxious for the maintenance of British supremacy in the 
Thdian Empire. Almost all the sketches are in some way sad or 
terrible to the eyes of the English reader, but they are attractive 
reading for all that. The circumstances of the story called 
“The Passing of Janki,” which are guaranteed to be true by the 
author, might well be inquired into by the Government of India. 

Reapantze Novers.—In a German Pension. By Katherine 
Mansfield. (Stephen Swift and Co. 6s.)—A series of sketches of 
German life, written with a humour and insight, which remind the 
reader of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” Unfortunately, 





ed 
however, they have not the same freedom from offence against 
good morals and good taste that distinguishes the work of the 
elder author. The Moving Camp. By Eva Lathbury. (Alston 
Rivers and Co. 6s.)—A story of a middle-class English family 
who are beguiled into an experimental stay in a German musica] 
atmosphere. Though the book is well written the story does 
not always conform to the canons of probability. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——@—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. By her son, Charles Edward Stowe, and 
her grandson, Lyman Beecher Stowe. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 
—The authors of this book tell us that it is not “a biography in 
the ordinary sense,” that each chapter is complete in itself, and 
lets us see a phase of Mrs. Stowe’s character and life. Practically, 
the difference does not amount to much—we are not sure that 
we should have discovered it but for the Preface, in which it is 
announced. We may say, however, that there is a special interest 
in some of the chapters. There is, for instance, the description 
of the child’s home, with its dominating atmosphere of Calvinism. 
Dr. Beecher was an exponent of this theology in its severest 
form. He had a special admiration for Jonathan Edwards, the 
man who found blessed comfort in contemplating the damnation 
of “infants a span long.” We have an interesting story which 
tells how, when he was reading aloud to the family circle Edwards's 
sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” he was 
interrupted by his wife—his second wife, not long married 
—who cried out: “It is horrible; it is a slander on the 
character of my Heavenly Father!” “Harriet was impressed 
with the stupefaction pictured on her father’s face,” and she 
was impressed for life. Long afterwards she was moved by it 
to describe the Calvinist minister who, bound to his creed, found 
a refuge in regarding himself as one of the reprobate, and in con- 
templating his own damnation as tending to the general good. 
Then there is the story, of which we never can weary, of how 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin came to be written, and of its marvellous 
success. Three hundred thousand copies were sold in a single year. 
A curious episode in the Life is that of her stay in the South. 
She bought an orange grove in Florida, not as a commercial 
speculation, though she had sanguine hopes of gain, but becauso 
she saw, as she thought, an opportunity of doing good. In her 
day she was troubled about money. She was quite of her brother 
Henry Ward Beecher’s way of thinking in this respect: “Money 
is like gunpowder. It is no use except you fire it off!” This 
brother had troubles of his own which did not fail to reach her. 
He was involved in legal proceedings, for which his indiscretions 
wero in some degree responsible. At one timeo—and that was still 
some way off the end—they had cost him £24,000. In her own 
family, too, Mrs. Stowe had serious griefs. Her life was, indeed, full 
of strange contrasts. As such itis very well depicted by the expert 
pens to which we owe this book. 





Memoirs, Personages, People, Places. By Henry G. Huntington. 
(Constable and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. Huntington modestly dis- 
claimsany wish to draw attention to himself. He has seen in the 
course of his life—some of it spent, we gather, in the American 
Consular service—“ various personages and ordinary people,” and 
takes the opportunity of telling us something about them, There 
are kings and queens, statesmen, ambassadors, soldiers, men and 
women of letters—some hundreds in all. The most prominent 
figure is that of “ Ouida,” of whose ways of thinking and talking 
we havea very full account. She occupies, indeed, more than a 
quarter of the whole book, three years or so of her diary in early 
life being given at length. It is not wholly in accord with our 
recollections of her novels to find her described as a stern moralist ; 
but it must be allowed that some of the ladies who write fiction 
nowadays might make her seem so. The book, as a whole, is 
pleasant and cheery—perhaps a little wanting in the definite 
attraction of good stories, but not lacking in interest. An 
English reader is attracted by the hearty admiration expressed 
by the author for English ways, especially for our hospitality. 
On one point we venture to suggest that he is wrong. This is the 
death of the Prince Imperial. He complains of the lack “of any 
kind of precaution in treating a volunteer of his rank and im- 
portance.” The fact is that his presence with the British force 
was very embarrassing. He could not be kept under lock and 
key, but there was an understanding to which he was a party 
that he should not go on dangerous service. This was irksome 
to a high-spirited lad, and he did not keep to the conditions under 
which he was permitted to accompany the Army, 
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Of the Beaten Track in Sussex, By Arthur Stanley Cooke. 
(S. Combridge: Hove. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is an interesting little 
gTO-P of books which has to do with Sussex scenery, architecture 
and history, and this is one of them. No detailed criticism is called 
for. The author knows and loves the county well, has a keen eye 
for observing, and knows how to put his impressions into words. 
Sussex is a land of no small variety. There are stretches of 
somewhat monotonous scenery between Hastings and East- 
bourne, for instance, and again between the mouth of the Arun 
and Chichester. But the picturesque predominates, and it has 
this great advantage, that, considering its proximity to London, 
there is much country that may be described as “ off the beaten 
track.” In the eastern division especially itis easier to get away 
from the railway, if that is considered desirable, than anywhere 
else in the Home Counties. Mr. Cooke, then, has clearly had a 
good opportunity of writing an interesting book, and he has not 
neglected it. 





A Magician in Many Lands. By the late Charles Bertram. 
Edited by Professor Hoffman. (G. Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d.) 
—This is an amusing account of a number of curious experiences. 
Mr. Bertram travelled widely. He tells us of extensive journeyings 
in India—these occupy a considerable proportion of the volume— 
and of travels in China, Japan, New Zealand, and the United 
States. His last performance was in the card-room of the steamer 
which carried him back to England, and it certainly was a worthy 
termination to a highly successful tour. 





We have received an edition of the Revised Version of the 
Holy Bible. (Cambridge University Press.)—This gives the text 
without references or marginal notes. The verse-form is pre- 
served, but the reviser’s paragraphs are indicated. The size is 
16mo, measuring 7 by 5in. The price varies from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 
The cheapest form is without maps and is in a cloth binding. 


Whitaker’s Almanack (112 Warwick Lane, Is. and 2s. 6d.) 
scarcely needs any notice beyond the announcement that it has 
made its annual appearance. Subjects of the day are, as is the 
custom, specially mentioned. Among them we notice aviation 
and Friendly Societies. Demands on space naturally increase—no 
one is more conscious of it than ourselves. This year we observe 
that the growth of Whitaker’s is no fewer than 66 pages. 

The Farmer’s and Stockbreeder’s Year-Book (6 Essex Street, 
Strand, 1s.) and The Farmer's Red-Book (Mark Lane Ezpress, 
1s. net) are two books which sufficiently declare their purpose and 
contents by their titles. 








The Year 1911 Illustrated (the Daily News, 2s. 6d. net) is “a 
Record of Notable Achievements and Events.” The volume is, 
so to speak, inaugurated with a notice of the death of Leo 
Tolstoy, with a portrait. A great variety of items follow. Among 
hem are “The Coronation,” with portraits of the King and 
Queen; representations of Westminster Abbey, &c.; the La Gio- 
eonda picture, railway and dock strikes, eminent statesmen, 
English and Colonial, &c. 





A Fifty-Year Diary. (A. Bradford, Camberley. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
There are many of us who would hardly be justified in starting a 
“ Fifty-Year Diary.” On the other hand, the book might well be 
an acceptable present to a boy beginning to think seriously, to a 
young man coming of age, a newly admitted solicitor, or a newly 
ordained deacon. But would the presentee grow nervous wheu 
the space came to an end ? 





The Monster Book of Carols. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
1s. net.)—It is sufficient to say that this book of “Carols for 
Church and Home” contains 101 carols, with all the old favourites, 
as far as we can see, among them. 





New Eprrions. The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
with illustrations by Mr. Lee Hankey. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—We have here a short introduction, by “ T. S.,” very much 
tothe point (“T. 8.” is probably right when he says that the 
“rural Paradise described is much more likely to have been 
observed in Surrey or Kent” than in the Ireland of the poet’s 
youthful recollections), and a very handsome equipment of illustra- 
tions, forty of them coloured and of full-page size. Most of these 
are quite satisfactory. Now and then we are inclined to criticise; the 
Vicar is not always pictured alike; and we scarcely recognize the 
“healthful sport ” in the lad who is dropping a fishing line into a 
little stream. Southey’s Life of Nelson, Introduction by John 
Masefield. Designs by Frank Brangwyn. (Gibbings and Co.)— 
Mr. Masefield’s Introduction says exactly what should be said—to 
the effect that the book is technically superseded, but retains its 
literary pre-eminence. Mr. Masefield does not quite convince us as 








to the Caracciolo business. Mr. Brangwyn’s illustrations are full 
of spirit; but surely the “ Frigate ” which is said to be in building 
looks more as if it were being broken up. The Life of the Bee, 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by Alfred Sutro. (George Allen 
and Sons.)—The book appeared ten and a half years ago, was re- 
printed thrice in the same year, six times between 1902 and 1906, 
and four times in a pocket edition in 1908-10. It is now 
republished in an édilion de luxe with some admirable illus- 
trations in colour by Edward J. Detmold.——Don Quizote. Ilus- 
trated by Paul Hardy. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net, adapted 
from Motteux’s translation.) —“ Don Quixote” is a difficult figure 
for the illustrator. If Sancho Panza is altogether a figure of fun 
the Knight is somewhat different ; he must not be made altogether 
ridiculous. Mr. Hardy deals sufficiently well with the situation. 
The English Humourists, by W.M. Thackeray. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 2s. 6d. each.) —With some very useful notes by 
the editor, Frederick E. Bumby. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Burstall (S. A.), The Story of the Manchester High School for Girls, 
1871-1911, 8vo ...... sseniaeememmmaieninits mini (Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Clark (A. G.), Text-Book on Motor Car Engineering, vol. i., 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/8 


Craufurd (A, H.), The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 3/6 











Dell (E. M.), The Way of an Eagle, cr 8vo .{Unwin) 6 
Flecker (J. E.), Forty-Two Poems, cr 8vo Dent) net 2/6 
Pord (S.), Torchy, CF BVO .............cecerneeee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 


Francis (M.), My Book of Memory, Cr 8V0 .......0..<s0eesereeee0+ ..(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Griffiths (F. G.), Studies in Pulmonary Tuberculosis, roy 8vo 
(Baillitre) net 5/0 


Hay (W.), Captain Quadring : 2 Novel, CF BVO .....sccsesssseesreeersensens (Unwin) 6/0 
Howard (G. B.-), An Enemy to Society, OF BVO ....00-0+.00.0000 (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Leeds (Mrs. L.), Chatean Bluebeard, Cr 8V0 .......00.c0-cscceceeceeennseeers (Drane) 6/0 
Loewenstein (L. C.) and Crissey (C. P.), Centrifugal Pumps, their Design 

and Construction, S¥0  .......0..00 ssscorsscresesscoscscsencessssesscetes (Constable) net 180 
Pain (B.), Stories in Grey, CF BVO .........cssesecesseereeeeerereeseeeees( Ls W. Laurie) 6/0 





( 
Percival (T.), Poor Law Children, 8vo (Shaw & Sons) net 7/6 
Smith (F. H.), Kennedy Square, cr 80 .......00..ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Stephen (C. E.), The Vision of Faith and Other Essays, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Sweetman (E.), The Wild Orchard, cr 8vo.............+. (Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Turvey (V. N.), The Beginni of Seership, cr 8V© ...........0.-+0 (Stead) net 3/6 
Weddell (G.), The Muse and of her Children, or 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Woodward (G. B.), Golden Lays of Olden Daya, cr 8vo 
(Herbert & Danie!) net 3/6 





LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
BEGINS 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London ; and Paris. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(45.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.°.M.G. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 




















The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and ali information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Oporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special 
provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate Giass Insurance. 
(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies »re also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROB™ st .E WIS, General Manager. 


ae 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
CHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, CREWz, 





The Training College C ittee invite applicati for the post 
MISTRESS to superintend the catering for and the domestic pot 
the new Hostel for Women Students. Applicants should have experione 
household management and of sick-nursing, = in a large residentin 
establishment. £100 per annum, with board and residence, 

Letters of application, giving particulars of age, education, and 
with copies of not less than three testimonials of recent date and - i the 
names of other persons, if possible, to whom reference is allowed, shoul be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than Friday, the 19th January, 1919 
H. D. STRUTHERS. 
Education Office, Crewe. ini 3 

27th December, 1911, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 





CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Higher Froehe) 
Certificate, good handwork, and good experience essential. Cam 
Higher Local Certificate or equivalent will be a recommendation. 
£100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. Apply on or before rd 
January, 1912, to Miss M. PRATT, 15 Brocco Bank, Shettiela. 

2lst December, 1911, 





EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 
The National Training Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
NEAR REDHILL, SURREY. 





During over 60 years, without other than Voluntary Support, 
over 4,000 of these helpless ones have been cared for, with happy 
results of skilled and kindly treatment. 





£40 a Day Required from Voluntary Beneficence Alone. 
Contributions earnestly invited and gratefully received by 
MR. H. HOWARD, Secretary, Eariswood Offices, 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 


HEAD f§1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK In Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Dolicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


—— 


O BE SOLD.—Two shops in Great North Road, best 

marketing position, let to aie -class tenants, on full pagatsing lease, 

h. and ¢c. in one, and close to Boots & Sainsburys ; lease about 88 years; rent, 

£155 p.a. ; und rent, £27 6s. Partic qo letter only to Exor, c/o Charles 
Mitchell, ., 26 Holdenhurst Avenue, North Finchley, London, N, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


paviations are invited for a Secretaryship in the Lower Division. Sa 
£200 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250, Inquiries (with whic 
an addressed foolscap envelope should be enclosed) may be made to the under. 
signed for further particulars, The last day for receiving applications ig 
January 25th, 1912, 

HENRY A, MIERS, 

Prinei 
University of London, se 
South Kensington, 8S.W. 

December 29th, 1911. 


Wy CSFere EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors of the above-named School, which is to be opened in January, 
ae an assistant mistress immediately for each of the following groups 
of subjects: 

(a) Mathematics and Science: commencing salary £100, non-resident. 
sb) Frencu, History and Geography : commencing salary £80 non-resident, 
c) General subjects for the Juniors: os » £60, - 

Applications giving full particulars as to education, qualifications, and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
must be delivered to the undersigned on or before January 3rd, 1912. 

14 Ce Road. ARTHUR E. WHITBY, 
Clerk to the Governors, 








qj" IVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRARSHIP. 


A ge are invited for this post, vacant by the death of Dr. R. DAVIES 
ROBERTS. Salary £700. Whole-time appointment. Duties mainly in con- 
nection with (a) University Extension Courses, (b) Inspection and Examina- 
tion of Schools. 

Further particulars and forms of statement, which must be returned by 
January 22nd, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

HENRY A, MIERS, 

University of London, Principal, 
South Kensington, 8.W. 

December 22nd, 1911, 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 





The London County Council invites applications for the position of LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE L.C.C. TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. Salary £200, rising to £300 by yearly increments 
of £10. Preference will be given to candidates possessing a hesutetes of 
industrial conditions. Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, 
with particulars of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on 
22nd January, 1912. Every communication must be marked “ T1’’ on the 
envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for appointment, 

LAURENCE GOMME, 


Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
22nd December, 1911, 


APE COLONY.— RONDEBOSCH GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, April 1912. School under 
Government, About 210 pu ils. Dutch not required. Sa £310 resident. 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘RONDEBOSCH,” to be sent in not later than 
January 10th to REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gowur Street, London. 








T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who 

owing to health or k ess, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Bore Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, E.C.B., M.P, 

Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

‘or particulars of the COLLEGE, and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-mistress, Miss M. D. Tzauz), apply to the Secretary at the 
College, 43 Harley St., W. 

The Council has recently taken over the management of the COLLEGE 
HOUSE, in which Students may reside under the care of the Warden, from 
whom a prospectus may be obtained 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age i as 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence, 
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Gt MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
ie Head-Mistress of a High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 


Traini . 
a) TRAINS COLLEGE tor Secondary oem Preparation for 
mbridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 


or ty National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES:—STUDEN'S, Resident, 60-75 gs. ee esis 9 + -Resident, 24-30 ss. 
5 year. ‘SCHOOL, 24-50 gs. a year. RTEN, ik 
‘\ few Boarders are received at the Head M Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, ¥ Ww. at 60 gs. a year. 
(‘HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING an png FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
the meet of Education, by the Oxford 
University ay Leleon e fee and by 
the dicate. 


Principal: Miss CATH] BI E I. DODD, M.A, 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University. v.) 
repared for the Oxford and London Teache Pe 

and the Gebel nirilee Teachers’ Certificate. Fees = the Course from 
Scholarships of 7 to £20 open to Students with & Degree on Retry, 


There isa J Fan a 
gr: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 


4 With Title of LL.A. 
For Breepoces, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High - > situation. House Ld for School, 
perfect sanitation. and’ playing field. Gym 
riding, hockey, and — ay —— - 8 for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board | ee nd Bosed, &c. Seven ——~} 
Mistresses, mech an Germans Masters.—Iustra 
Prospectus Ry 8 | Miss AGNES } pooTH! 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
LEE Bitte be Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 

Sevad. So Poinctpal Miss WOODWARD, 


OCKERS, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 
Head Mistress—Miss SATCHELL. 
ml advantages are ives for social stan canting Se o ona yo A GIRLS ; 
ep ay Fo ty hy -y FF HC 
feeility for games, riding, &c. 


DGBASTON en SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- on G, TARLETON YOUNG, BLA, 
for the Universities ; Annual Sch: olarships, 
DO. TIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING Bs xen rind, ant School, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, L A.C.A,, 108 Colmore Row, 


psincuss EBLBE A COLLEGE 


NG. 
+—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD ag OF LONDON, 
Py and DAY BOHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. § 
lish, art, grounds, Fees, se 
S teges January 














and music. 
figs. a year; officers’ /L oy +4 ayear. Spring 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head. Mistrese—Miss L LUCY SIL©OX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
bracing Suffolk coast. 











sea on the 

HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
ind the einen Gol. Ores hee, and St. Mary's Coll. gon Uaiaus 
position on the North-West Coast, where the climate is and sunny. 
Separate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior re ‘unior fri. 
Efficient resident staff with University or their equivalent. \- 
erafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study ; C85 Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, etc. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. KINDER- 


The Right Hon, Lewis 
Miss Addison = hips. 


Secretary: Miss “Boarding 
4, - 6 a Se ‘ton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot 
Lane. Nex term begins on Thursday, Jan’ 18th, The Head Mistress 
will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on , 16th, and 17th. 


OUNTHUBST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
H-CLASS SCHOOL = GIRLS. 
The tone of the Sao and the standard of work are high. Modern 
Literature, and Music ialities. Vi careful attention given to th and 
to ~ en of = —_ ae co pooute. Good 2 
Rev, Cyril C, L. Bardsley, and many Rs —Apply Principal _ prospectus. 
ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
ya SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON 
400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distri 


~~ of 27 acres are available for 
ch nan aa 


Mistress : 
House: 








The aoe . -, -— 
(role conre of Harro 


int “Mise EDDBS and Miss SALBEBG, 


Mommours HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. -Onpitel 


ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
poe Dome SS, See Ge Claes, for the 


rm begins on January 18th. 





sunny grounds ; high site; train 
University. Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term 
culars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 


LAtistesreap, HOUSE, LYNDHURST o> 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class School for Girls, Princi 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. blin, ae. _~ 
on modern lines, = os attention given to , and P 
for Mhe” ‘Universities 


P Examina — 
required, “Healthy situation. scl. Means 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
istrose, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
i SETMENT in which Students are 
Prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ i piplons under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 





Daring the last 


TION is given 
TEACHIN 
HEALTH and 


There are Pre 
In many of t 


of DOMESTIC 


(78s PUBLIC D 


wy Lh and London U: 


when | 


Founded 1874. 


Patroness—H.R.H. Prikeces LOUISE oR of ARGYLL. 
President—The —— of CREWE. 


rman 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. 4 -* NORTHCOTE. 


The long-established and important of the Trust 
education of the highest type. They are fully» staffed with "ial 
of bee = Be education, and ae cultivated and — life 
home and for Co! psa lead 


Fe _— bin rSCHOLA 


oe of the 
Ee ay by Pare 
SICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Playing-fields with ae 


Games are 
ry Departments for tor Uibdnes 


2 Bohaols opportunities are given at the emi of the School 
Course for training a) eae Management, Cookery, and other branches 
Cc Cc 

LICENSED BOABDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked thus*. 
Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the 

The fees are moderate, ranging 
De ents to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls, 

dvantage is given to pupils who enterearly, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are ven go erery School, J at all the Ce 
ns on 17th Jan’ Schools, 

where it begins me on 1th January. — — nom 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at 
Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, or from the Head- 
individual Schools, 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 


AY SCHOOL TRUST (Ltd). , 


and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of } 


The Schools are Dang in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
Sa, and DENOMINATIONAL 


ae Soe & 6 Cea Ge Snguatay 













essional 
HIPS at Oatord. = 







are carefally considered, 
under 7. 











Co Ciiens of the Toes, 
mistresses of 
























Name of School. Add ess, Head -Mistress. 
Bath ou. ...| Portland Place, Bath...  ... Mies Mioal, MA. (ath. Trip, 
Birkenhead... Devonshire P Birkenhead] Miss MLA. (Lond. 
*Blackheath <.. Reed, Blnchheoth Mises a ( 
Brighton and Montpelier Road, Brighton... Miss Trip, 
ove le 
Bromley .. _...| Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent] Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 
*Clapham.., ~~} South 8 Clapham Com-| Mrs, Weodhouse. . 
Croydon .., _...| Wellesley Road, Croydon ...| Miss Lenhy,M.A.(Math. Trip, 
Dulwich ...| Thurlow Park Boad, 8.B, ...| Mies ieee (Class, Trip., 
“Ipswich ..  ...} Westerfield Road, Tpewich ...| Mics 1 HE Gate Hoa. 
Kensington... St, Altan’s Road, Kensington Miss Meme (Math, Trip. 
*Liv 7 Prince’s| Miss M.A. (Fin, Hon, 
Belvidere)| Park, Li Moa. 
Liverpool (East) | 83 Newsham ve, Liverpool Miss Derrett. 
*Newcastle Esk N 
‘enten!) — —* epee fewcastle/ Miss (Pin. Hon. Med, 
*Norwich «. | Theatre Street, Norwich | Wee So, Trip, 
cwnhaean). 
Nottingham... Arboretam Street, Notting-| Miss Clark, 
Sf te eee nen as ae 
*Oxfo. oo i . ° 
~~ Pri and Mod. Lang. Trip., 
and | Elgin Averme, Maida Vale, W. ter, M.A. (Lond) 
Peddie Vale — wiClaan Seip, Hovabon ? 





*Portsmouth ...| Kent Road, Southsea... Miss Cossey, — 
East Pu ...| 18 Carlton Road, Putney, and! Miss MLA. (Lady 

aad $7 Putney Bill, aw Margaret x 
*Sheffeld... ...| Rutland Park, Miss Escott. 

Road, Sheffield 

‘Shrewsbury ...| Murivance, Shrewsbury _ ...| Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod, 
South Hampstead] Maresfeld Gardens, . P 
Streatham Hill 2, —) 5 an maples 
ne Chum Rosi, Sutton, Surrey] Mins Bolt f.A. ) 

oe eee uu 
Sydenham ;..| West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E....| Miss ake 
“Tunbridge Wells| Camden Park, Tunbridge Miss "Sanders, MA. (Class. 
Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road and 74°The Hill, Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class 

School} Wimbledo Trip., Girton) 

























= wR. Swedish 
Bead. Gods Principal: Mise” ENG 
Godalming). 


ABRPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 
lor Girls. e ——_ education on modern lines; fitted 


F 
Baits Goscty Senior alisttas of Pees 










ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SOBOCL for GIRLS. 


above 
ly good education on modern lines, eS to ns yw 
of individual character. Only 22 taken. prospectus apply Aa. 
VILL GREE eT hinwott. Caovberonmh. 







sea-level. 









UEEN WO OD, 


Tennis, Hockey, 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912, 


EAS 


TBOURN E— 








extensive 
WORSFOLD ED (formerly 
Two Scholarshi 


Four Successes Teh 
on application to 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD 
GSHIRE. 


POLMONT, STIRLIN 


the Cam wane To 


Healthy Ati, gad | gravel sis 













class School for Girls, 
with home life. SE 
Large residential staff of Say, 

Extensive and 4 miles from 


premises 
prospectus and further particulars apply to the 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A  firet- first. 
OR HOUSE (eels te 16.19) ; JUNIOR HOUSH 






highly.qualifed 
London,—Fop 
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EY LADIES’ (Cpmneain, spar ST. en. 2 rng 
oY PRINGLE 


‘Twelve e ee Teacher for Phy 
IR EDMURP. and LADY ELTON confident — 
-“THE LA Home mer rs 


with therough dation Le detion ese Dene ’s Daughters tersouly, Entire charge 
abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
pe Pecanectun, eppiy Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wil itshier, 
I Rts tht SENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private dential School for | for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
‘The Xmas Holidays: December 19th, 1911, to January 22nd, 1912. . 


| | eeeemabecmec OCSOUTHEORT, OF HOUSEORAFT’ 











In connecti 

EVERSLEY ‘SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 

ras DOWNS SCHOOL, | SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 





Head- Miss L <5 & ROBINSON. M.A. London (f 
Mistress ot Feliz elix School, Southwold). Bracing air oes > Sea. 
Special care given to individual developmen 





W ‘enesums. GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
ee eee for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
cine Wik ashe ot Ponte wy he SCENT ok 
the School Xp leph 1 Liscard, ad 


7, HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONEW—MISS 
eg EAP A a 
wy te} ont.” Banmeinations to University 


Standard Reference is permit to 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough work is 
done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs, 
toe | (TPAMES HAUTIOAL TI TRAINING COLLEGE 


8, “ WORCE: 
Incorporated 1993, 





° Established 1962, - - 2» 
Chairman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
ice-Chairman : 
Admiral The Hon. Sir EDWARD SEeANTER, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Commander D. WILS' WILSON D DARKER Eo DARKE, RN-B, F.B.S.E., F.B.G,9, 


The shi is anchored in the Thames off | ff Greenhi 
healthy reaches of the River. ty the, im one of the mog 


The College is ord mene aontecty te the Ro cteentie f tendin 
ed —: crr ualified in that ~ yy sea ver 3.0 ed 

ve out as in capaci t the same 
excellent system of education is capac on. ~y time aa 


o ° years on the 
Worcester ’’ count as one year 8 a) renticeshi service to ual cadeta 
oderate terms. For illustr Tt 4 the aEe 


M » 2 to SE 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. vely CBETaRr, 


ates LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT 
ry for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at I soy, Marlborough, Hailey bury, Cheltenhen 

Malvern,Oundle, Felsted, pry Lng Week. — 


ING’S SCHOOL, ; OLePER SORT SCHOLARSHIPS, 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) Nov. 29th—Dee. Ist, AS 
<7" | ne peaetote Sons of a8 Rene lousy. fer Rewiy st Univers, Army, 
Excellent’ Health Receed.  Osicers’ Compe. JUNIOR aon 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rer. OE tL. McDOWALLw Me 
LANDOVEERY COLLEGE, 


WALES. 
Public School. 





s ¥ 











sOUT 
Moderate ee Treat coun Scholarship Examing 
tion at Llando in Se ~ ny. PE 
Warden-—Rev. W. W. POOLE | HUGHES, M.A. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381a.p. £7.00 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
Three or four leaving Scholar: hips to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professicns or Business Careers. Se te Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Bev. &— — Murray Ragg, 001 House, 








and under 
and they are carefull, 
needs. ’’—Cambridge ) Ae mp "s Report, 1911, 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIBLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. ange staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishG ipped 
Domestic Science att For prospectus apply to Miss M. MET 


PPY,, ———— conditions. The pupils re receive individual attenti 
lped and ding to their capacities and 














ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.g, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, > saouaee and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships i in March, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

boys subj ct te e Epon. BTTerma ts. Weekly, further particulate aay ty 
y. cu 

braine = KLAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. . 








[JIGH CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for ithe daughters 
clixatowes Princtpal Rtas K. Henson, assisted by a highly aualined staff 
of resident: ¥.. ., Heal surreundings, East Terms moderate, 
Apply for prospectus to PRIN’ PAL. 





SUBSE —The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 


orn boys careful individual teaching. Highest references; 9 
Public School € experience. Fees from £150 per annum, Prospectus om 





UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


igh Class School. Modern and Social vantages. ——— record. 
Fiesty situated in own grounds. Individual attention -? Som 4 At me, ae mo 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 'E (incorporated) 
TALGARTH BOAD, WEST ny loge pa gy, y the Board 

of Education, iomen, Bie big a Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. iy Ayo s rospectuses | and ae 
tion concerning behcantipe —e~ the Principal, ane BE. LAWRENCE. 





vP 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

itobaa; ¢ Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th, Head-Master, H, V, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE, 


Some nominations £30 annum are offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 








SWEDISH SYSTE 
\HE BEDFORD “PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Mise STANSFELD. Studente 








are trained in this Coll 3 of G in Colleges and 
Schools. aaa course of training ~ ores 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, » Anato 


tomy, Phy- 
Biology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Eecioamn, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mra, ALE. XANDER. ‘Tho Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and d experienced Teache:» in oral branch of Physical Train- 

ing, including a Swed Mistress from the Gymaastic Institu 

Stockholm, Educated Woinen are trained as Sciertite ‘eachers of Physi 
Modiecl Gy aD ange age, Dancing, Si and oq ~ a and 
i m ssage, cing, Swi nu’ cr Games, &, 

Diplomas ont Gold Medals awarded to successful pow 

for secretarial 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students whe show a 
vy of — ~ ink knowledge of Shorthand, T Typewriting, 
it 





work have the op 


Correspondence, ee Se French and German. — 
ences “ee to Tord Right Hon. Viscouat Gladstone, the 
and . KE. Lyttelton, D.D. Partie particulars from the SECRETARY. 





ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 


w i,’ German and Swedish Gy H ic Exercises, 
or erman ani we ics, Hy; Dancing, and 
Remedial Work. — disk Gymnas MECP. P.E., US Mount treet, 


Grosvenor oe 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N awe 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theo; 
Gold a —- = 5 ans 1909, trained here. yy MARAIC 


YSTE , Bees, ® Preserving.—Principal: 





ASTBOURNE.—Private Tutor receives in his family a 

few Boys (young). ay house on high ground. Pleasant surroundings, 

Moderate terms. t references.—Graduate, Box. No, 529, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Public 
School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 
and Professional Men. WHealthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
closed Scholarships to Universities. Inclusive fees in no case exceed £62 per 
——, Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of each year, Next 
rm begins Jan. 13th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 7 years 

vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 

Sp Le ins January 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 
Master, oe .-R ana M.A. 

ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 

SCHOOL. For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. Davis, M.A. 


- BEIGHTON PARK SOHOOL, 


NEAR READ! READING, 











Three Entrance Scholarships open ‘for cole competition in Robouany 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HEA aD. MASTER , 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educe 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, repering without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings. —Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared | for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 




















ee HUG! ES gS JONES, P. RALS. Ist Class Certificates, See P 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the wabject shoe 








read a ae ee cured himself ice earing forty 
“STAMMER ING, TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” ' post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERFECTLY CU RED.—Every 

parent who has a boy that stammers should read the “ Confessions of 

a Stammerer,” by Mr. E, Grierson; > free ls, Prospectus on application. 

—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W. 
Esta lished 1895. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as one pupils. Prospectus and 


testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 
London, W. CEs Estab, 1905, ™ - Pele tee 











OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Pramteations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of e 
= Officers coullietion should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. 
W. Lusureror, M.A,, School yet , a. College, or the Bursar, Tho 


College Close, Dover. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
rap Se University, Army, Navy, Sehatite and Motes Life. 
J r School, quite separate houses, teac' life; -j;—, prep. foe 
Senior School pat for Navy.—Apply MEAD MASTER, School H 











RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted University Honours 
. receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys ak 


16 to 18 pre! Beautiful country, 





man 
brac: climate, large grounds. 
Home li 


niveratig Examinations, French, German. 
OF efficient supervision, 
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— 
KLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


L 
ae situated near the Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January we, 1912, 

sities. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa 
tion (in connexion with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss P. Principal Somerville be sem Oxford, 
of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Stn 
decision rega: future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to as pte toon aoe expert information on employment 
uestions, No Fees for Mem rticulars may be had from 
e SECRETARY, Gsateal Bureau, 5 5 Princes af Cavendish Square, W. 
al. 5060 Mayfair. 





OYAL NAVY.—A valuable Scholarship is offered Sor 
competition at a first-class Prepara tory Gio, oS to sons 
tlemen who wish to enter Osborne BR. RN. idates must g 
font od ability and in sound health. Age limit 1012. Sexamsination ia January. 
arly giving full particulars to Osborne, c/o J. & J. Paton, 143, Cannon 
sureet, 1 E.C. 


POYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without ) full lars 

af the lations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG , OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J: W. 
GIEVE, 6 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ay FOREIGN. 
ARIS—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for , Music, and Art. Several French ladies 


resident in the house for French classes, ey and chaperonage at 
Only French ken, 








Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Trainin 
Practical Sone and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds im healthiest 
Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 4 Rue du Docteur 


[irncbe, Paris. 

‘1 WITZERLAND. —GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student - 

~ reterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
i088, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


HOULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements ; —— 7 acres. Practical French; 
—— or commercial training ; lomas officially delivered. Fees 
3 guineas per annum; reduction for ‘prothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College.— Write for Tllustrated ed Prospectus, M, BARLET, Head-Master. 


ERMANY.—MISS HUMMEL, for 19 years with Miss 
J Soulsby (at the Manor House, Brondesbury, and previously at the 
Uxiord High School), receives a limited number of girls at 5 Birgerstrasse, 
Géttingen, to study German, Music, Art, and Domestic Training. Reference : 


Mirs Soulsby. 
ARIS.—Girls received to finish study of French, music, 
&e, Healthy suburb, 20 minutes from centre of city facilities for golf, 
tennis, cycling, boating, etc.—Misses SHAND and adame BESSON, 


Avenue Victor Hugo, Chaton, Pros, Paris. 


HATEAU D’OEBX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
stronz subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
heme in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, During Xmas 
holidays guests received for short periods. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


SCHOLASTIO | AGENCIES, 
YWCHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and ew at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 


162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. Telephone: 1 1136 City. 
TI) DUCATION. 
4 


Parents or Guardians desiring nccurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


jot AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Prece ongtors, lead-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the mapese of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working oxpenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


Re HOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
APROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


_weapooed in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 


Mer J. and J. PA‘ON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their election by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly Sesummniniel establishments, yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be paid, 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
































RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
neot 1864 ~of Continetal CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper £ mother and 

— ee Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
of Illustrated, with . State pupils’ 

ages, fees lin iimit, dist district preferred. Escorts provided. Iu tire charge undertaken, 


(OMPETENT ASSISTANOE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of ~~ gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
OLASTIC ¢auipe 1 Masters, M Bros G bs 
oO 
Introduced. “THE” “SCHOLASTIC AGE > talent, rw. 
Pose: (Cantab.) and —~'aeee (Oxon.), 217 Ww. 
___ Telephone: 1567 Geraan 








MO INVALIDS. — EEGITEE of Residences of 

DOCTORS wae RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of c The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ‘ATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: 5 = Selerm, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


A*. rn eg “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and Electric oy. Hesident physician gma tn ean caanake 4 











SHIPPING» AND PLEASURE TOURS 
R M. 8S. P. Fortnightly from Southampton, 
e 
to 





jal Sail ‘by Yao Yachting Steamer 
“an ADIAN’ in Screw. 8,938 Tons), 
ey Southampton, January 3rd. 
WEST First Class Passengers only, Promenade Deck full 
length ade vessel. All Cabins fitted with Beds 
instead of Berths. 


INDIES 
SPECIAL MOROCCO Causes 
B West Indian Mail Steam 
*ATRATO’ (5,347 tons). 22nd February. 
Steamer visiting Morocco, 





For ey Rooklets opr to 
te b, E ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
mdon : 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; or 32 Cockspur Street, 3.W. 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


14 148—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 
Cruises. -—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Loudon, N. iW. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH). on gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Chureh, English physician, and trained 
nurse,— Secretary, CANABY ISLANDS COMPAN (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid, Granada, &c. March 11th, Italian Cities. 

April, Italian Lakes. Later, Historic Chateaux, Dolomites, Switzerland, Rasaia, 

a geria, Kerp »t. Inciusive fees; referenc d; accompanied through- 
out .— ISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Koad, Wimbledon, 


26 16s. 64. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 9% Hotels, 3,000 Beda. 


ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
_s Cannon Street, EC. _& Strand, Ww. Ce 84b Piccadilly, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Reed.) 

on all floors and linoleums early in Xmas vacation (not more than 3 

timesayear). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 

during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 

which is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 

easily Cou. .—Send for particulars, medical reports, &e., to The “DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St.,London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., ive 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. ne of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel : 8,500 Gerrard, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. Send to us any y old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the larzest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ny apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. —chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lon on, Est. 100 years, 














OURNAL ISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRE TARIAL OF FIC ES, 61 61 South Molton Street, w. 


EVERSIONS - and LIFE INTERESTS 
URCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 
The EQUITABLE REVERSI ONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 

) Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £ 00, 000, 
K P 7) Pil LE: E PS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS ‘and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghu!l, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eanipys d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 











red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tiustrations. 
J. and J. PA" ION, "Educational A; gents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Centr: 


Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, rerming and Gardent 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢,—Apply GRISEWOO OOD, 
2 Exchange Strect East, Liverpool.’ 
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OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. va Supplied by 
order to the Royal Bouetens at 





pr — sear F.Z. a we Care fa: of them at Shot bake em 

—Tins 1/3, iso Cam effective Moth Destroyer—. 

HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 sokeamoore Road, Sheffield. 
TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Me gy x 
Highest testimonials, 


and 
DICKINSON. T'S 1 Sackville - A.W, Ilford, Essex. 


Accurac 
NO. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(Ausany Memorit), 
QUEEN’ * SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 
Patron: H.M. Tux Kine, 





w.c, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for —— or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of t 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tur Eart or HARROW. Secretary: Goprrry H. HAMILTON. 
GALES, WRECK! KS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.”’ 


, 
HIPWRECKED FISHE! RMEN and MARINERS 

ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than (00,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fishermen, &c., instantly cared for and sent home ; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., ‘of the drowned immedi ately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by poets beneficiary members. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Parnox—His Majesty THE KING 
Prestpent—The Right Hon. the Barl CABOGAN, K.G. 
Cuatnman—Admiral W. F. S. MANN, 
Seceetarr—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East, London, 8.W. 


N¥ANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 

CHILDREN, the orphane of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 

at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old. 

The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination, 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED, Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscriptions for one 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 

JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr. HAEBRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Supt. and Secretary. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E C, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Mubeskment, Landen, Ww 0. 




















THE NATIONAL SERVICE “LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Te secure thc poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the meral and 
physical conditien of the peesic by woe fans about tho 
adoption of Univereal Military Training for me Defence 

TERMS CF PTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 

2 8.4. | 2244 

25 0 O| Members wo 0 io C) 
ANNUAL ie. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents — Associates, with Literature 
Members 11 $ and Journal . 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at war 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colones! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca, ita 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Bmeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Shefield Plate, Faleo Teeth, Platmum, Sauff Boxes, &., 

also Duplicate Wodding Prescats. 
[Immediate cash sont or offer made. Geods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day 
108, .ogee STREET "NORWICH. 

tablished ever Half a tury. 


OOK BARGAINS. — Philcchristus, 1878, rare, 42s.; 
Phantasms ef the Living, 2 vols., 1888, £2 123. 6d. ; Geo, Eliot’s Nevels, 
35s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1881, 12s. 6d.; 
Supe 3 and the Flageliants, 10s. 64.; Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 
vola,, £2 12a. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d. ; 
Expositor, 3s vols., £23 10s.; Baring > Eaglish Tisetrolste. 8 vols. 
£1 12s, 64. ; Chaffer’s Keramio G ; Cranmer Bible, black letter, fine 
copy, 1553, £12 12s. ; = e, a fine he vt, 29 vols £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 

















2s. 9d., pub. 7s. Gd ; ease iat. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6a. ; Bean’ a Greek Ph eocemnerss vols., 25s. ; Grote’s Plato, 
8 vols, 38s. 6d.—BAKEB’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


OLD WORLD 
FURNITURE 


AT 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JANUARY 1912, 





The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 


An Illustrated Catalogue is in course of preparation, and will be 
forwarded post free upon application as soon as ready, 





ONLY ADDRESS— 


STORY & TRIGGS, LIMITED, 


ates 154, 156 quae Victoria Street, enna E.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@GA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations 1nd insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 46. 


_The Most _Valuable Medicine ever discovered, 








The “ SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription, 


Paraptywy om ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Peay. Quarterly, 
Inoludin; stage to any part of the United 
we | pects Aeepentccntasans £18 Ci O16 Bid 78 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &6, ........0:cccccseeseeeee 1S 8.uc9D 8.uut Oe 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursrps Pages (when available), Fourrers Gurinzas, 





NED. ccincarnageegeeesinagevincciaucens £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 6 
Malf-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ...., 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .........0c0eseerees £16 16 O| Inside Page ..,......ccccsssesseeees Lii ls 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad éolumn, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 
1 We.iietonw Srreer, Steanp, Loxpox, 
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ey APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING CEORGE V. 


A Typewriter is judged by 
the work it does. Other 
Typewriters write, but— 


YOST 


Does Beautiful Work. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
Head Office :—50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDOH, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 


A Word of Thanks 


T° every smoker of Player’s “Navy 

Mixture” the Proprietors desire to 
offer their warmest thanks for the 
generous support which has always been 
extended to them. 


It is the aim of the manufacturers to give 
smokers of Player’s ‘Navy Mixture” the 
best, the very best, that can be obtained 
by dint of lavish expenditure of time, 
money, and experience. The smoking 
public may be assured that Player's 
“Navy Mixture” will ever be a blend of 
old rich ripe tobaccos, carefully selected 
from the most favoured plantationsin both 
Old and New Worlds, prepared and put 
up with that close attention to detail which 
has contributed so much to.the success 
of the Brand. Nothing is too good for 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (Gt. Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


N.B.—Player’s ‘‘Navy Mixture” 
is sold in three strengths: Mild 
and Medium, 5d. per oz. (1/8 
per 3-Ib. tin); White Label, 
4id. per oz. (1/6 per j-Ib. tin). 








The most discriminating purchaser chooses the 
UNIC Car on account of its proved reliability 
and low cost of upkeep. 


UNIC CARS 


12-16 h.p. Single Landaulet, from 2450 





MANN & OVERTON’S, LT? 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
MANCHESTER. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE CUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogacs Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 
HYAM & CO., “+ OXFORD ST., tonaon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





+] 
Baby’s Welfare 
Tf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free simple of the “ Allenburys* 
Food and pamphiet entitled “ Infant Peeding and Management.”’ It will save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child. The *‘ Allenburys” Poods give 
freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The “ Allenburys” Foeds 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 


From birth toS months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St., LONDON. 
SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARF SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arcthusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 


Patrons—The:r Majosties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.&. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


csometarie, {i BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries) Winky G. COPELAND 





——— 


The Times Book Club 


THE BELLMAN 


Circulating Library is Now An illustrated 
Open to the General Public WEEKLY 
TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, which presents the 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A rure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

fafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


—| TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volwme, and contains Contributions by 


The Right Hon. LORD MACBONNELL OF SWINFORD, 6.C.S.I.,K.C.V.0. 
THE FINANCE OF IRISH GOVERNMENT: a Retrospect and a Prospect 


D. S. MAC COLL 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: its Problems, Resources, and Administration 


PHILIP MORRELL, M.P. 


OUR PERSIAN POLICY 


Sir ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S.I. (late Lieut.-Governor of Bengal) 


SWAMI BABA BHARATI 


THE CHANGES IN INDIA 


HOW KING GEORGE COULD WIN THE HEARTS OF THE HINDOOS 


GEORGE L. 0. DAVIDSON 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY OF BIRD FLIGHT 


Iajor-General H. B. JEFFREYS, C.B. 
THE WORKING CLASSES AND A NATIONAL ARMY 


The Abbé ERNEST DIMNET 


IS M. MAETERLINCK CRITICALLY ESTIMATED ? 
ARTHUR HAWKES (Special Commissioner of Immigration for the Dominion of 


Canada) 


THE IMPERIAL EMIGRANT AND HIS POLITICAL RELIGION 


‘The Rev. A. H. T. CLARKE THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


H. NELSON GAY 


FIFTY YEARS OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE: from Naples to Tripoli 


Mirs. HUTA JACKSON 


THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY 


PERCY M. ROXBY (Lecturer in Geography in the University of Liverpool) 


RURAL DEPOPULATION 
CENTURY 


IN ENGLAND DURING 


THE NINETEENTH 


Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE AFTERMATH OF AGADIR: Suggestions for a Settlement of Territorial 


Ambitions 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 





NOW READY FOR JAN, 1912. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Eptrep BY THE 
Rev. Sir hag a oe NICOLL, 








CONTRNTS. 

The Rev. Principal GEO. ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D, Litt. D. 

THE NALURAL STRENGTH OF THE 

PSALMS, 
Vice-Chancclior Sir ALFRED DALE, LL.D., 
Liverpesot. 

THE BIBLE, 
Tho Rev. Prefessor & R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES, 
JANE T. STODDART. 
TWO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES OF 
LUTHER. 
WwW. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS 
OF THE PRESENT DA 


Sir 


Y. 
The Rev. Professor D. &. MARGOLIOUTH, 


M.A. Litt.D. a 
THE ELEPHANTINE PAPYRI. 
The Rev. Professor JAMES ROBERTSON, 
D.D., LLD., Edtreburgh. 
THE “DAWN” IN HEBREW. 
*,* Subscription, 12s. per ann.; United States and 
Canada, $3. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHEBS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Fecause it {s guaranteed puro and the finest 
Leverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 

















‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JANUARY contains 
George Wendern gave a Party 
By Joun Inauis, 


A Reply and Some Memories 


By Beunaxnp Houiianp, C.B, 
The Green Glen 


Ahmed Pasha Arabi 


By 
Some Service Reminiscences—II 
By Colonel C, E. Catuwett, C.B, 


James Douglas, M.D. Surgeon Ven- 
turer 


By Jouy Bucuax. 


w. 


By General the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Bracxensunrr, G.C.B, 
Musings without Method— 
Sir Robert Morier—Jowett and Aristotle 


—At Berlin—His Conflict with the Man of 
Blood and Iron—Germany and Engiand— 
The Faults of the Foreign Office — The 
British Lion—War not the Summum Malum 
—‘** Popular Views”—Politics and Litera- 
ture—Paracelsus. 


The Turco-Italian War 
French Military Aviation in 1911 
y 


Zs F, Farmaz, 


The Insurance Bill and After 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





Just Published, Crown 8vo; 48. Gd. 


HEALTH TO DATE: 
The Modern Doctor, with Newer Methods of Cure. 
As explainel by W. T. FERNIE, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Herbal Simples,”’ etc, 





“A valuable and rather exceptional sort of hook... 
a practical, serious book too... delighttu! anec- 
dotes, literary allusions, and the results of much 
wide reading. A good, sound, honest, real book.” 
— Daily Express. 

“ The author. .. old in years, young in spirit... 
style quite exceptional for vitality ... a plenitude 
of literary allusion such as one rarely meets with 
nowadays. Best of all, this youthful senior, in his 
jovial old age, is still up with the times. A con- 
siderable part could not have been written halfa 
dozen years ago.”’—Scotsman, 


Bristol: JOHN WRIGHT & SONS, Ltd, 
London: Siweurm. Marsnatt & Co,, Lrm 








MEDOW © 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2+ 2m 


Pure BORDEAUX + 
li _ Dinner Wine. ‘The qa 

of this wine will be found 

mine usually sold at much higher (“8 8 
rices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The y ay ope this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered C, 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


17/6 9 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1380, 
Paid-up Capital ............ccescccsssseees £1,500,000 
) "| RRS Eels £1,350,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E£.0, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be asccrtained on application, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PR#833 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur Leapreyaau 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss Twacrerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS30- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to secd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cernhill Magazias, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on _ -—— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall Last, 5. W. 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 

TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND oe | a we el Gite 
ortnight ransatlan 
PACIFIC LINE Mail “Deeamers. 
Handbook on Application. 
RM.S.P.C.,18, Moorgate Strect, E.C., and 
32, Cockspur Strect S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool 

















The “Spectator” 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January 
June and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Ausiralia; Pricrorn AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; TH. Barnire anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riesyr, Adelaide, 


1 Weturscron Srreet, Strap, Lonpom. 
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_—_" 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The January issue contains the following articles :-— 
THOUGHTS ON THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir FRANK LASCELLES 
SIR EDWARD GREY ON PERSIA ‘By H. F. B. LYNCH 
THE STATE INSURANCE ACT By PERCY ALDEN, M.P- 


AN INDIAN PROBLEM 
By Major-General H. B. JEFFREYS, C.B. 


RUSKIN By BASIL DE SELINCOURT 
THE INVASION OF TRIPOLI: A Reassuring Lessen 
jor Great Britain By MASTER MARINER 


MODERNISM IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BLACKSHAW 


MR. HENRY JAMES AND HIS PREFACES 
By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON 


LETTERS FROM A CHINESE EMPRESS 
By Prof. E. H. PARKER 
EUGENICS By H. S. SHELTON 


THE PLAN OF CREATION: The Modern View. 
IlIl.—The Death of Christ in the Plan 
i By the Rev. W. W. PEYTON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


LONDON: 
THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








“A THING OF BEAUTY.” 


Psyche 
Psyche 
By FRANCIS COUTTS 


“Certainly a serious contribution to poetry, and it is to 
be hoped that it will not be lost in the flood of meaning- 
less verse that pours from the press.""—Outlook. 


3s. 6d. net. 





“Tt is a fine poem finely wrought. Its diction is noble. 
It is a thing of beauty that ought to be a joy for ever to 
every lover of poetry.”—Mr. James Dovaenas in Star. 


“Mr. Coutts’s most flawless work ... a poem exalted 
but never turgid in conception, thought, expression, and 
full of life and light.”—Hvening Standard. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 
London & New York. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Pookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Tennyson and His 
Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraita 
Svo. 10s. net, 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
By Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G. With many Illustrations 
in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian Paint- 
ings. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Patt Marz Gazerre.—" The writer’s sidelights on Persian administration 
are specially interesting at a time when absolute monarchy has given place to 
absolute anarchy. . . . Many good stories, true or well invented, will be found 
in these delightful pages, ae Persian patriotism and conceit are also 
fully illustrated. The true origin of wine, or ‘ sweet poison,’ can be read 
in this volume, and much discourse upon love and beauty. In fact, the book 
is full of information, and the only thing it does not contain is a single dull 
page, which is greatly to the credit of the author, be he Nurullah Khan indeed, 
or Major Sykes.” 











Floreat Etona. anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, net, 

The Monnixe Post.— Full of amusing anecdotes. ... A book that con- 
trives to be instructive in as delightful a fashion as this cannot fail to meet 
with a great success,” 





The Future of England. By the Hon. 
GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Daimy Mart.—" A very interestin ng forecast of the future of our race, It hag 
a real value as the fruit of a mind thoroughly familiar with our history and 
keenly conscious that we have reached a critical point in it,” 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


Dairy Te.rcrarpe.— An interesting and suggestive contribution to the 
ever-growing literature dealing with the social conditions of the time.” 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. 
By Captain C. W. J. ORR, R.A., late Political Department, 
Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Patt Mart Gazerre.—" Captain Orr's book is the ablest and most authori- 
tative history of Northern Nigeria that has yet appeared.” 





Style in Musical Art. py sir nunert 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doo., &e, Svo. 10s. net. 


Music and Nationalism. a stuay or 
nar < Opera. By CECIL FORSYTH. Extra crown 
vo. net, 


Patt Mat Gazerre.—" A very interesting book . .. the subject is one of 
great fascination, and must appeal to all who care about the progress of music 
in this country.” 


Post-Victorian Music, with other 
Studies and Sketches. By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of “The Diversions of a Music Lover.” Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tar Times:—* The papers on Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Manns, 
Santiley, Clara Novello, Tchaikovsky, and many of the others are like the 
pleasant after-dinner talk of a lover of music who cau divert as well as 
interest.”” 


A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. by J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A, 
D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

DatLty Tececrapu.— Dr. Stewart's book may be confident! recommended 
to all who wish for an exposition ofa Bengeee on metaphysical ines.” 


A Book of English Prose, 
1470-1900, Selected by J. HH. FOWLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Western Darcy Press.—* A word or two may be said in praise of the 


scheme by which these illustrations of the finest English prose are contained 
in the one smal! volume just published,” 


The Centaur. 
Author of “ Jimbo,” &e. 


Tur Dairy Treircrara.— Full of attractiveness, a story to be read quietly, 
with lingering enjoyment, and to be remembered whon read,” 


The Healer. 
“Together,” &. 6s. 


The Damy Ternoraru.—" We have no hesitation in placing Mr. Robert 
Herrick’s remarkable novel wy the few outstanding snocesses of the year 
now drawing to a close, .. . ‘Tho Healer’ will repay the most eare‘u! study, 
for every page bears its own evidence to the sincerity of the author's work- 
— It is a true and vital novel, written from the heart and appealing 
to the heart. And it carries its message to every class of reader.’ 


























By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
6s. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


Third tose Impression of ANNE DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK’S Splendid Novel 


TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “ Franklin Kane” 
and “ Amabel Channice.” 6s. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES.. 
NMiemoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B. 


from 1826-1876 
By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 

Srecrator.— A continuous inner history of Europe. Mrs. Wemyss has 
concentrated her attention upon the ter matters, but the book is full also 
of good entertainment. Morier was the most vivacious of letter-writers and a 
master of apt characterization. We congratulate Mrs. Wemyss on a work 
which is not only a worthy memorial of a great man, but one of the most 
valuable political treatises of recent years.” 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “ War and the Arme 
Blanche,” “'The Riddle of the Sands,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ It is a work of great ability and will amply repay either Unionists 
or Home Rulers for the effort for which it calls.” 

DatLy News.—“ This is the ablest and most clear-sighted book that has ever 
come from any English writer on the subject of Home Rule. It is an act of 
statesmanship to have produced it. It is certain that ‘The Framework of 
Home Bule’ will impress and influence every intelligent man who reads it.” 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. By It.-Col. H.C. 
LOWTHER, D.S.O. Illustrated. 16s. net. [2nd imp. 


Evenine Stanparp.—“ We can only urge every one to beg, borrow, or steal 
the book and read it.” 


MY LIFE STORY. By EMILY, Shareefa of Wazan. 
Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dairy Te.ecrara.— This is a very remarkable book, and one that should 
interest alike those who are fascinated by the romance of reality and those 
— we always glad to learn about other races from those possessed of intimate 

nowledge.”’ 


ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Sranparp. —* We recommend the book thoroughly: it is well written in a 
style that is as attractive as it is sound, and the matter is worthy of all con- 


sideration, 


NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. by Hon L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—‘ There are good things, either of anecdote or reflection, 
= td page—and one reader at any rate has found far more nuts than 
ce uts.”’ 


THE LIFE OF A TIGER. By Sir Ss. EARDLEY- 
WILMOT, K.C.LE. With 140 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mornine Post.—** A book which is well worthy to be placed on the same 
shelf as the chronicle of Mowgli’s adventures,”* 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. By OWEN 
JONES. With Illustrations. 103. 6d. net. 
Wortp.--"' A book which every shooting man should study.” 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By A. 
HULLAH, Illustrated. 5s. 


By the Author of “Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


MORE GHOST STORIES. By Dr. M. RB. JAMES, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 











Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Cpposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS: 


A New Poem sy Tuackmray. Written at Wuimar. 


Burnps Down. Book II. Chapters I-Il. By Horacg Awnns. 
LEY VACHELL. 


Lorp James or Hererorp. By The Right Hon. Sm Aro 
West, G.C.B. — 


A Curistmas Evg unper THe Terror. By Pavt Bourcgr, 
Srxry Years 1n THe Witperness. By Sm Henry Locy, 
Laura anp Trupi. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick. 

ae” | ytaacnaees or January, 1793. By Sm James Yoran, 


In a Trvant Scuoon. By Dororuy V. Horacz-Smrru. 


Curistmas Sport aT Pottaunocn. By The Hon. A. E. Garnorye 
Harpy, 


Tax Grip or Lirs. Chapters I-IV. By Acnas and Eczrtoy 
CasTLE. 


Ar tus Sian or THe PLovaH.—SHAKESPEARE: THE FaAustary 
Crciz. By Sm Frepericx Pottocs, Bart. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO:, 15 Waterloo Place. 
THE ARMY REVIEW. 


JANUARY 1912, 
CONTENTS: 

Army Council Letter of December 19, 191L 

The Defence of the Indian Empire. 

‘The General Staff in India. 

The North-West Frontier of India. By Major G. F. MacMunn, D.S.0. 

Some Duties of the Royal Garrison Artillery in War. By Capt. M. H. C, Bird, 

Automatic Rifles. 

The Soldier’s Diet. By Major Neill Malcolm, D.S.O. 

Memorandum on Army Training in India, 1910-11. 

Company Training. By Brig.-Gen. R. Haking, C.B. 

Military Aviation. By Capt. H. R. M. Brooke-Popham. 

Some Notes on Aerial Reconnaissance. By Capt. P. W. L. Broke-Smith, R.& 

Range Firing and Battle Firing. By Major-Gen. T. D. Pilcher, C.B, 

The Employment of Cavalry in Combination with the other Arms, By Major 
the Hon. W. P. Ruthven, D.S.O. : 

Defensive Tactics. By Lieut.-Col. A. L. Schrieber, D.S.O. 

The So-qgeaies of Field Artillery with Infantry in the Attack. By Brig,. 
Gen, F. C. Beatson, C.B. 

Thoughts concerning the Artillery Combat. By Lieut.-Gen. H. Rohne, 
Translated from the “ Artilleristische Monatshefte,” July 1911, by Major 


W. Thwaites, 
An Address to Territorial Officers. By Major-Gen. E. C. Bethune, C.V.0, 
The Turkish Army. By Major F. Cunliffe Owen, R.A. 
Soldiering on Skis. By Lieut. J. H. M. Cornwall, F.R.G.S, 
The Chinese Army. By Capt. N. P. Brooke. 
The Education and Training of the German Officer. By Capt. W. L. O. Twiss, 
With appendices, Map, and Reviews of Recent Publications. 
Published for His bey a Stationery Office by WYMAN and SONS, Ltd, 
yeah ——~ E.C,; or OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; or E, PONSONBY, 
, Dublin. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1912. 

Tax Forrrox Orrice Autrocracr. By Sipyer Low. 
Traty’s Powicr anp Her Position 1x Evrorg. By J. Er.is Barrer, 
Tas Insurance Brit rm tee Commons. By Avuprtorn Tantum, 
Tus Nationat Insurance Act. By T. A. Incram. 
‘Tue DeatH-KNELL OF THE National Service Scuems. By Arcursatp Huan 
Triat sr Jury 1s our Arrican Cotontzs. By H. Larpner Burke, K.C. 
Tux Srxus’ Stavaeie aGarnst Srraneusation. By Saint Nimat Sivan, 
Tur Government or Inpia Prosiuem. By Dr. J. Brarriz Crozier. 
AnGio-Russian Procexss. By Baron Herxine, Russian C late-G 
LITERATURE anp JouRNALISM. By T. H. 8S. Escorr. 
Tue Reicustae Evection; A Letrern rrom Berim. By Ropsert Crores 
NG. 

ENGLAND, Germany, axp Common Sexszs. By Srpwer Brooxs, 
Ene uanp’s Taste tx Literature. By Rarmonp Biatuwarrt, 
Tus Past or tHe Russtaw Cossacxs, By Mme, Jarrnrzorr, 
In a Fizrtp. By Hewnr Bage_xin, 

Leaver, Il. By Varia. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER 6d. net, of 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life, contains— 
A Frontispiece. By Reginald Hallward ; What the Posters Teach, By Jean Gray 
“* Bestialissima Pazzia.” By Rev. B. L- sw Singers, By Eleanor 

Gales 

The Divine Powers. By Clifford Bax - i A Serial 

easants’ Calen ° rgyle Taylor 
by a i a = & io January: a Poem. By T, J. Mather 
The English Agricultural Labourer. me be Old Figure Head, By Frank T. 


By Rev. A. H. Baverstock 
Cigittes Eve in Piedmont. By Lucia 
ar, 


The Parting. By Maude E. King 
How the White Kid Died, and 364 gin. 
nights and a night. Stories by Peter} The Mother on Christmas Eve. With 
Rosegger a Picture by Richter 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
OOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philechristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Browning’s Works, 17 vols.; 
Lubbock’s 100 Best Books; Green’s History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; 
Jewish Paapeere. Books Ly Best cash prices given.—HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS!—LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, LAW, MEDI- 
a CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Second-hand at half-price, 


new at 25 per cent. discount. Cer No. 123 post free. State wants, 
Books sent on approval. W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, Loudon. 
Ww.c. 





























HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 





We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. istic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, London, W. 
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' THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


was founded in 1908 to carry on the publication of MEDICI PRINTS, which had previously 
heen experimentally published from 1906 through Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The Medici 
Society aims at reproducing in the most accurate facsimile possible not only the colour but all the detail 
of drawing and composition in selected Works by the great Masters of Painting at prices low enough 
fo bring the ‘Prints within the reach of all purses. Infinite patience and care in selection and 
correction, aided by the latest developments of modern scientific photography, have resulted in 
the publication of a series of Prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have not yet 


been surpassed, 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Medici Series for the 
year 1912 are due on January 5 from existing Subscribers. 
New Subscribers may conveniently join at this time. 
The Annual Subscription is £3, and Subscribers engage 
to continue for a minimum three years. Subscribers 
receive their own selection from the year’s publications, 
and are entitled to a special Discount from the price of 
any Medici Prints purchased beyond those covered by 
their Subscription. Full particulars may be obtained 
by intending Subscribers free on request. 


Among Subscribers are many important English (local), Colonial, and foreign Public Galleries, including the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Birmingham, the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the National Art Gallery of S. Austratia, Adelaide, 
the Corporation Art Gallery, Johannesburg, &c., which purchase most er a/? Medici Prints as issued for puddit exhibition. 


Among the earliest publications likely to appear in 1912 (/rodad/y in February-March) are :— * 


Plate No. Plate Ne. 
htalian P. DELLA FRANCESCA: The Madonna,| English REYNOLDS: Miss Ridge (Tennant Collecti 
Lu ae Angels (Christ Ch. Coll, = XVLLE 19 x 164ins. C oy: 
24 x 15}ins. 70S. 
oS ; , N.P.S. F. QUESNEL: A Lady of the Court of M 
Italian «6s Filippino LIPPI: An Angel Adoring (National ary 
XLII Gallery). 17} x Sins. ¢ sos. 6d.{ “™ Queen af Scots (Althorp ). 18h * 1¢fins, tas. 








Italian RAPHAEL: S. George with the Garter (Her-| Flemish Jan STEEN: “Youth or Age?” ay 4 
XXXII mitage). 11x S}ins, 15s. , XXXVI 1g * T5ins. ®22s. 
English GAINSBOROUGH: Miss Hippesiey (Tennant | German DURER : Christ Crucified 

*12s. 6d. vi (Dresden). 7} x 6jins. Sm 


XVII Collection). 19x 15gins. 
*Prices to be raised on publication. Editions limited to 500 numbered copies. Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


A feature of the publications for 1912 will be the continuation of the series, initiated in 1910, of mo /ess than 28 selected 
subjects from THE HERMITAGE, S. PETERSBURG, and the beginning of a series of 12 selected subjects from 
the private Collection of H.H. PRINCE JOHANN VON UND ZU LIECHTENSTEIN at Vienna. 


During January The Society will be in a position to supply copies of the new editions of its reproductions after 
the MONNA LISA (24 x 16ins., price 25s.),and HEAD OF THE CHRIST (13 « soins, price res. 6d.), after 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. The latter has been printed from entirely new plates, and is now, as nearly as can be 


ascertained, in the dimensions of the original. 
Nearly 150 Prints, representing some 75 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, German, and Spanish 
Schools, have already been published, drawn from public and private Collections all over the world. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT has recently been pleased to grant her 
gracious Patronage to those of the Medici Prints which are comprised in THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES, 
The VICTORIA LEAGUE, of its own initiative, has also recently arranged to send EXHIBITIONS OF MEDIC] 


PRINTS on tour in THE COLONIES. 

PLEASE WRITE for the new issue (January 1912) of THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S 
PROSPECTUS—containing full particulars of all Prints published and in prepara- 
tion for 1912, with 170 miniature illustrations—post free for 6d. stamps. 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7 Grarron Srreet, Bonp Street, Lonpon, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
The Medici Society begs to announce that, as from January 1, 1912, the 
publications in GENERAL LITERATURE (including the RICCARDI 
PRESS BOOKS), heretofore published through Mr. Philip Lee Warner, 
will bear the joint imprint: 
MACMILLAN AND CO. LTD., & PHILIP LEE 
WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 


and will be published from the address of the former firm. Copies 
may still be obtained, and catalogues had, at 7 Grafton Street, W. 
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From CHATTO & 


WINDUS’S LIST 








THE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
OLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. ye ae "sq net) 
D TRAGEDIES. In5 vols. (39s. 
A fiat of Mr. Swinburne’s separate Works will be a pres upon application, 
THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
age med EDITIONS. Pott 8vo. (Cloth, 2s, net each; leather, 


wt Inland un a Bonkey 


Travels a 


} ay ‘ions: 
Siverado Squatters 
Memories and Portraits Tales and Fan 
Collected Poems Essays of Travel 
A KEMPIS. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
loured Illustrations b; ELL TINE. (7s, 6d, net) 
THE ‘CONFESSIONS OF ST. / AUGUSTIN 
With Coloured Illustrations 6d. 
THE L LITTLE FLOWERS OF Ss. Ss. FRANCIS OF OF ASSISI. 
LD. Illustrated. (7s. 6d. net) 
ANCIENT Y ENGLISH C CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Coltennets —— Lg from Medimval Books of Hours by 
PETRARCH'S SECRET ; or, the Soul’s Conflict with Passion. 
Three Dialogues. ‘Translated from Latin by W. H. DRAPER, (6s. net) 
EVERYMAN : a Moralit 
With Tiiustrations by AMB OSE DUDLEY. (2s. 6d. net) 


ILLUMINATED BY ALBERTO SANGORSKI. 
Ss em eae cook Parchment 8s. 6d, net each) 
ROBERT LO! LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 
VENICE inthe 18th CENTURY. (7s. 6a. net) Puitirps Monnize 
LIVES of the EARLY MEDICI AS TOLD IN THEIR LETTERS. 
By JANET ROSS. With Dlustrations and imiles. (10s. 6d, net) 
EPISTOLAZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM (1515-1517). 
The Latin text of the Editiones Prin with English rendering, Histori- 
cal Introduction and Notes by FRAN GRIFFIN STOKES, (500 copies 
only printed). Royal 8vo, buckram, (25s. net) 
WOMEN OF FLORENCE, § (7s. 6d. net) Prof. Istporo prt Lunco 
A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: An Account of the: 
Early Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to about B.C, 2000, By 
LEONARD W. KING, M.A, (18s. net) 
THE BARGAIN BOOK. 
By CHARLES E. JERNINGHAM and LEWIS BETTANY, (72, 6d, net) 
LON DON CLUBS : their History and Treasures. 
RALPH NEVILL. (7s. 6d. net) 
A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
With Coloured and Sepia Illustrations by the AUTHOR, 
mat COLOUR OF LONDON. (208. net) W. J. Lorri, r.s.a. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO, 
THE COLOUR OF PARIS. (20s. net) MM. Les Acadiens. Goncounr 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKIN 
THE COLOUR OF ROME. (20s. net) Oo. i Porrrer 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 7s. ea. net) Huan pg Seuncovrr | 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
DEVON. (20s. net) Lapy Rosasamp Nortucors 
With Coloured TMustrations by F. J. WIDGERY. 
THE FACE OF CHINA. n™ net) E. G. Kemp 
Illustrated in Colour by the AUTHOR, 
E, G. Keme 
A. Macpone.n 


Men 
Across the | Plains 
Prince 
Weir of Fiaititen 
Seas 
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